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DECEMBER 


BEST WISHES 


The man who introduced Penny Post to England, Sir Rowland Hill, was 
born in the first week of December, 1795. There is no Penny Post now, 
but, as Christmas approaches, the nearest remaining approximation to 
bulk Penny Post for private individuals comes into its own. Christmas 
Cards, in envelopes unlicked and unsealed (so that the Postmaster-General 
can see whether we have cheated by including a handwritten “Love from 
the budgerigar as well !”)—Christmas Cards go Printed Paper Rate for 
tid. The season of goodwill starts officially this month (though we 
ought to have sent off those parcels to our friends in the Pacific . . . oh, 
weeks ago). Have we remembered to buy Christmas Cards yet ? Is it to 
be robins in the snow, cats playing fiddles or The Family at Frinton? 
Printers’ giant rotaries are whirring day and night even now, trying to 
catch up with private orders from improvident people and, especially, 
firms. Envelopes too. There is no ordinary envelope known to science that 
blissfully allows its flap to be folded inside. But if we had to lick the 
envelope flaps as well as the stamps for all our Christmas Cards, the gummy 
taste on the tongue would last till turkey-time. Post early for Christmas. 
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The Midland Bank likes to share in the cheerfulness of the season (to say nothing 
of the virtuous feelings). It therefore takes this early opportunity to send its good wishes 
for Christmas and the New Year to all its many thousands of customers everywhere. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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THE NEW ENGLISH COURSE 
BY RAYMOND O’MALLEY 
AND DENYS THOMPSON 


A complete course in the use and under- 
standing of English for 11-16-year-olds, 
to be completed in five books. The first 
two are now ready. 


English One 


Published in March, this book has already 
been widely adopted in every type of 
secondary school. 


‘Is winning golden opinions.’ 


A Public School 
‘A very sound book.’ 
A Secondary Modern School 


‘The authors are to be congratulated on 
a real effort to provide unconventional 
exercises and exciting questions. It is 
strongly recommended.’ 
Higher Education Journal 
‘Handsomely produced, with good paper, 
varied print, and attractive full-page 
woodcuts. More important, it is well- 
planned, comprehensive, and leavened 
with a redeeming humour. The emphasis 
throughout is on promoting thought and 
discussion.’ 
The Times Educational Supplement 
‘In it all aspects of English teaching are 
' balanced and distributed to provide a 
variety of work for every week of the 


school year.’ Journal of Education 
With illustrations by J. S. Goodall, 
R.B.A. 
5s. 6d. 


English Two 


In this book great care has been taken 
to base the various exercises on material 
that is interesting in its own right to 12-13- 
year-olds. The aim is to make the con- 
tent of the book such that children will 
‘browse’ in it for their pleasure, as well 
as working such exercises as they are set. 


With illustrations by Maurice Percival. 
6s. 
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Memorial Bulletin 


Articles on 
KEATS SHELLEY 
BYRON LEIGH HUNT 


No. VI (now out) 


Contributors to current number: 
EDMUND BLUNDEN J. B. LEISHMAN 
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Price 7s. 6d. (postage 6d.) 
Back numbers available (Nos. 3 & 4 at 6s.) 
Hon. Editor and Publisher: 
DOROTHY HEWLETT 


11 Lion Gate Gardens 
Richmond Surrey 


* JUST PUBLISHED *® 


A new edition of 
a famous book 


An Outline History of 


ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


by W. H. HUDSON 
Amended and enlarged by A. C. WARD 


For this new edition (the 26th printing) 
the type has been set up afresh, the 

chapter on The Age of Hardy brought up 
to date, a new chapter added on The 
Present Age, and the book presented in 
an attractive format. This wide survey, 
which does not suffer from undue com- 
pression, will be found excellent by 
both young students and older readers. 


328 pages, 105. 6d. net 
G. BELL AND SONS LTD. 
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TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


‘Children cannot be expected to 
write a composition unless they 
have something to say... 


Help for children (the great majority) whose work is awkward 
and cramped; ways to set them reading, talking, thinking, and 
writing; ways to give them ideas, ideas, ideas, ideas ...; all this 
will be found in the new four-book course, ‘Read to Write’, 
which is capable of developing unsuspected powers of self- 
expression in nearly every secondary school pupil. 


EAD TO WRITE, by Cedric Austin, 
M.A. (London), is in four books, 
each divided into three ‘terms’. Its 

primary aim is the development of fluent 
self-expression in Secondary School child- 
ren. The reading sections (ten to a term) 
provide a source of ideas as well as a 
model of good writing. 


Most children—certainly those of aver- 
age and less than average ability—need 
constant encouragement and help with 
written work. The threefold method used 
throughout Read to Write of reading, 
answering and writing allows them full 
opportunity for whatever originality of 
expression they can achieve. The writing 
motif for the first year is Your Diary 
(price 6s. Od.), next Serial Stories (price 
6s. 3d.), third A Magazine (price 6s. 6d.), 
and finally A Newspaper (price 6s. 9d.). 


Each book is illustrated by a different 
and, in his way, outstanding artist. Whether 
as an aid to visualization for younger child- 
fen, or as an artist’s personal comment to 
older ones, these illustrations possess ex- 
cellent stimulative qualities and are a vital 
part of the four-year experience given by 
Read to Write. 
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THE NEW 4-YEAR 
COMPOSITION 
COURSE, AUSTIN’S 
READ TO WRITE 


(Diary, Serial Stories, Magazine, 
Newspaper y 


ON LOAN TO YOU? 


Please send Read to Write: 
[ i Serial Stories. 
A Newspaper 


Prospectus of the series 
(Tick what is wanted.) 


Name 
School. 


E.53 


To: GINN & CO. LIMITED 
7 QUEEN SQUARE 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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A History of 
English Drama 
1660-1900 (IV) 

A. NICOLL 


This standard history of the 
English stage, revised and en- 
larged, is being re-issued in a 
uniform edition. Volume Four 
covers the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. 555. net 


Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau 
F. C. GREEN 


Professor Green draws on new 
material in this long-needed 
account of the personality and 
works of Rousseau. 27s. 6d. net 


Ovid Recalled 
L. P. WILKINSON 


In this fresh estimate of a neg- 
lected poet Mr Wilkinson com- 
municates his own enjoyment 
and understanding of the man 
and his work. All quotations are 
translated. 37s. 6d. net 


Six Medieval 
Men & Women 
tH. S. BENNETT 


Lively biographical “studies of 
six medieval people chosen for 
their interest as men and women, 
and for the light they throw on 
the middle ages. ,..,j I5s. met 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Some recent issues in 
Everyman’s Library 


Wordsworth’s Poems 


This new edition, edited and introduced 
by PHILIP WAYNE, M.A., is completely re- 
organized in three volumes on a chrono- 
logical principle suggested by Basil Willey, 
Professor of English Literature at Cam- 
bridge. Each 7s. 


Marlowe’s Plays and Poems 


Revised edition, with new Introduction 
by M. R. RIDLEY, omitting Richard, Duke 
of York, and including some of his transla- 
tions from the classics. 78. 


Newman’s Apologia 
Pro Vita Sua 


A religious autobiography, stimulated by 
Charles Kingsley’s attack on the author. 
New introduction by Sir Shane Leslie. 6s. 


Homer’s Odyssey 


Newly translated into English verse by 
S.O. ANDREW. ‘Mr. Andrew’s new ver- 
sion is easily declaimed. The sense is 
crystal-clear, the idiom poetically heighten- 
metre good and swingy.’—Time nd 

ide. Se 


More’s Utopia and 
A Dialogue of Comfort 


Utopia, ‘concerning the best state of a 
commonwealth’. A Dialogue of Comfort 
against Tribulation, written whilst a prison- 
er in the Tower. New Intro. by JOHN 
WARRINGTON. 6s. 


Thomas Mann’s Stories 
and Episodes 


Tonio Kréger; Death in Venice; Mario 
and the Magician; with ‘Thermometer’ 
and ‘Snow’ from The Magic Mountain; 
‘Leah and Rachel’ from Tales of Facob; 
and ‘Joseph in the Pit’ from The Young 
Joseph. New Introduction by Professor 
ERICH HELLER. 7S. 


Dostoevsky’s 
Crime & Punishment 


The author’s masterpiece in Constance 
Garnett’s faithful translation. 6s. 
¥& Send for 36-page descriptive list of 
Everyman’s Library (over 500 Authors) 
DENTS - BEDFORD ST - LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Notes and Observations 


AVING attended a performance in the sum- 

mer of the Pekin Opera Company during 
their highly successful tour of the Continent, I 
was glad that the Britain-China Friendship 
Association gave London the chance to see 
these exponents of the Chinese classical theatre, 
for they certainly provide a novelty. It cannot 
be pretended that to Western ears the music 
is anything but monotonous, and the singing 
(male voices are indistinguishable from female) 
an ordeal; but the dancing is lovely, the cos- 
tumes brilliant, the lighting splendid, and the 
acrobatics superb. In the finale to La Forteresse 
de Yentauchan soldier singers penetrate the fort by 
turning somersaults over a wall so high that 
one wonders where one would find European 
artists capable of rising to these roles. Though 
Chinese drama started in the eighth century 
there is nothing tired or sophisticated about 
the Pekin productions. The plays are charac- 
terized by primitive and almost childlike emo- 
tion, and the playing by catlike agility. 


The success of Titus Andronicus at Stratford 
does no good service to Shakespeare, who one 
always hoped—and may still hope—was not 
responsible for this repulsive play. It is true 
that in our unhappy century we have known 
realities as atrocious—so did the sixteenth cen- 
tury—but there is no reason for putting them 
on the stage as entertainment. Shakespeare 


wrote his thirty-five other plays so differently 
that it is unfair to discredit him with Titus 
without more proof positive than exists. 

The enterprising American who hopes, if he 
is allowed to open the tomb at Chislehurst, to 
discover the remains of Marlowe together with 
the original manuscript of Hamlet, thereby 
proving Marlowe the author of Shakespeare’s 
plays, does the latter another injustice. Mar- 
lowe’s style has a glory of its own, and Shake- 
speare did not excel the climax of Doctor Faustus. 
But Marlowe’s style is not Shakespeare’s style, 
nor do his plays or the characters in them 
expand, develop, and mature as do Shake- 
speare’s. Tamburlaine, like Sherlock Holmes, 
starts at full stretch and ends likewise: so do his 
other protagonists. Edward II does not grow 
before one’s eyes like Richard II, and Barabas 
and Dido, though physically voluble, are 
ghosts compared with Shylock and Cleopatra. 


How many expressions we use, knowing 
what we mean by them, but not knowing why. 
No dictionary satisfactorily explains why we 
talk of having ‘an axe to grind’ or ‘a chip on 
one’s shoulder’, or being ‘given the bird’, or 
being ‘sent to Coventry’, or why an actor is 
called ‘ham’, ora trickless hand a ‘Yarborough’, 
or a verse of its kind a ‘limerick’. And is it 
really true, as we are now told, that the origin 
of O.K. is the labels on Mason’s ‘O.K.’ 
sauce? G. B. 


Y generation was brought up on The 
Shropshire Lad. Alfred Housman’s young- 
er brother, Laurence, established his reputa- 
tion later—chiefly as the dramatic interpreter 

of St. Francis and as author of Victoria Regina. 

Clemence Housman, an author like her bro- 

thers, remained unknown even to the literary 

élite; but there are a few—and I am one of 
them—who have found one book by Clemence 

quite unforgettable. 

That book is The Life of Sir Aglovale de Galis.* 
It was published in the year of my birth, but I 
did not read it until 1926, when I was twenty- 
one. I was living at Glastonbury in those days 
and had recently begun a long friendship with 
Laurence and Clemence Housman, who were 
my neighbours—also my first literary critics 
and advisers. I read Aglovale at night, after 
heavy days of work, and remember vividly the 
evening when I called to return the borrowed 
copy. I said to Laurence: ‘She is the greatest 
of the Housmans. It is the most amazing book 
I have ever read.’ 

*You’re right,’ he returned, ‘but you are one 
of the very few to have made this discovery.’ 

Twenty-eight years have passed, but my 
judgment of that book, after many times re- 
reading it, has not altered. To convey the 
reasons for that judgment is still an impossibil- 
ity unless the reader is assumed to have read 
Clemence Housman’s masterpiece, in which 
case no special pleading on my part should 
be necessary. I shall attempt here only to 
arouse some interest—long overdue—in the 
three books which Clemence Housman wrote 
before she felt that the gift had. gone from her, 
nearly fifty years ago. For Aglovale, her best 
book, was also her last. 

It was perhaps the misfortune of Clemence 
Housman that she was not born some thirty 
years earlier. She belonged to a romantic 
school which was well on its way out when she 
began to write. The great legendary resources 
of this country—particularly the store-house of 
the Arthurian cycle—had already been ex- 
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T Reissued in 1954 by Jonathan Cape (12s. 6d.). 


ploited by Tennyson and William Morris. 
Clemence, who knew and understood the raw 
material better than any nineteenth-century 
writer, had to write for a generation which 
knew Malory chiefly through Tennyson’s ideal- 
ized epic—and the idealization had probably 
accelerated the inevitable reaction. Aglovale, at 
a casual glance, might well be no more than 
just another Victorian sentimentalization of a 
medieval romance. It is not difficult to see why 
it was overlooked. 

Miss Housman chose as the central charac- 
ter of her romance a minor figure in Malory’s 
pageant of chivalry. There are few references 
to Aglovale in the Morte D’ Arthur, but those 
few are so enigmatic as to stimulate imagina- 
tion. Like the composite character of Gawaine 
which emerges under Malory’s hand from the 
blend of conflicting accounts, the problem of 
Aglovale is probably due to pure accident— 
the carelessness of a fifteenth-century writer in 
dealing with a character of no great importance. 
The indications are none the less striking. 

The Aglovale of Malory is the eldest son of 
King Pellinore. He is completely eclipsed by 
the brilliance of his younger brother, Lamorak 
(always described as the equal of Launcelot 
and Tristram), and by Percivale, the youngest 
of Pellinore’s sons. Yet no reason is given for 
the fact that Lamorak describes himself, during 
Aglovale’s lifetime, as ‘son and heir’ to Pellinore. 
Even more striking is the occasion when Aglo- 
vale brings Percivale to Arthur’s court with 
the request that he shall receive knighthood. 


‘Well, said the king, for what cause desire 
ye that of me that I should make him knight? 
Wot ye well, my lord the king that this squire 
is brother to me as well as to Sir Lamorak, 
and my name is Aglovale. Sir Aglovale, 
said Arthur, for the love of Sir Lamorak, 
and for his father’s love, he shall be made 
knight tomorrow.’ 


If this is an accident it is certainly an odd 
one. The insistence of Aglovale that he, too, is 
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Percivale’s brother and the king’s studied omis- 
sion of Aglovale’s name in giving his reasons 
or accepting the request suggest an untold 
story. It was that story which Clemence Hous- 
man discovered in her imagination. Of her 
remaining ‘clues’ perhaps the most striking is 
another unexplained incident, when Percivale, 
lodging with Aglovale at Cardigan, deserts him 
secretly at night, on which his brother com- 
ments that Percivale ‘departed from me un- 
kindly’. 

The theme of atonement and redemption 
dominates Miss Housman’s three books, but 
never is that theme so perfectly evolved as it is 
in The Life of Sir Aglovale de Galis. A bare hint 
of her story and of its symbolic significance is 
provided by a brief extract from the Theologica 
Germanica, which serves as preface to this book: 


‘When a man truly perceiveth and con- 
sidereth himself who and what he is, and 
findeth himself utterly vile and wicked and 
unworthy, he falleth into such a deep abase- 
ment that it seemeth to him reasonable that 
all creatures in heaven and earth should rise 
up against him. And therefore he will not 
and dare not desire any consolation and 
release, but is willing to be unconsoled and 
unreleased; and he doth not grieve over his 
sufferings. ...” 


It is easier, however, to summarize the theme 
than to show with what subtlety the author 
handles it in plot and characterization. It is al- 
ways when the reader’s compassion is strained, 
seemingly, to the utmost, and the spiritual 
agony of Aglovale has apparently reached its 
limit, that an unexpected development in the 
story or in the mind of the man himself takes 
the strain to breaking-point. 

The story begins with Aglovale as a boy, 
sensitive to the fact that his parents and others 
hold his younger brother Lamorak in higher 
esteem than himself. Lamorak he cannot hate, 
but his envy, turning inward, corrupts his 
nature. Since he cannot excel in the qualities 
which the world admires, he seeks gratification 
in evil. Only his love for Lamorak and his 
fierce integrity retain one’s sympathy in spite 
of his cruelty and ruthlessness. But this is only 
the first and shortest phase of the story: in the 
story of redemption, which follows, the man’s 
capacity for affection and his fundamental 
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integrity cause him more suffering than all his 
remorse. 

The one woman whom he ever loved dies 
early in his life, knowing before her death that 
he has obtained her love by treachery. His 
confession of this episode to the hermit Nacien 
is the turning-point in his life. Nacien warns 
him against envy of his brother: 


‘Aglovale withstood him. 

‘**My brother Sir Lamorak I do and ever 
shall above all men love and worship. Is this 
envy?” 

‘His old passion took him hard suddenly. 
*‘Ah, Lamorak, Lamorak!” he cried, 
little love have you for me and no wor- 
hin... .” 

‘Nacien, seeing his danger not only showed 
him how envy had sent him upon evil courses, 
but also how his natural affections were dis- 
torted and mischievous. 

‘Said Aglovale: ‘““Yet God made me so.” 

‘Nay,’ said Nacien, “‘you are not made, 
but making. One only came made from the 
womb. Not before the day of your death will 
God have made you.” ’ 


It is in the making of Aglovale that the 
author exploits to the full her theme from the 
Theologica Germanica. Lamorak may be right 
when he says of his brother: ‘His mind is dis- 
eased ; he has a ravenous appetite for mortifica- 
tion.” Lamorak, himself an extrovert, would 
probably have the psychologists of today on his 
side. But the ‘curst temper’ of Aglovale is such 
that one cannot imagine his acting otherwise 
at this stage of his life. When rumour of his last 
crime precedes him to Arthur’s court his old 
integrity, reinforced by his new penitence, 
makes him confess openly to the truth of the 
heavy charge brought against him. From now 
on he will show himself no mercy, so that the 
full impact of scorn and loathing falls much 
more heavily on the man in his repentance 
than ever it did in his unregenerate days. 

In the first phase of his repentance hard and 
intolerant rectitude replaces vice. Fighting his 
own corrupt nature, he is at war with the 
world. Disinherited, he serves Lamorak faith- 
fully, but with a ruthless severity which makes 
him hated throughout Galis. He makes ene- 
mies of old associates but refuses the favour of 
those whom he most admires and serves loyally. 
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‘Aglovale was of an intolerable temper in these 
years, meeting offence half-way with deference 
and enduring favour with greater deference, 
as though it were the greater offence.’ 

The penitent soon succeeds in exasperating 
his brother. 


*“Your justice I do not question,” said 
Lamorak, “‘but what of your mercy? I have 
heard of none. Sir Aglovale, have you ever 
shown mercy?” 

**“None,”’ he said heavily. ““You are quali- 
fied to show mercy; I may not.””’ 


> 


His intolerance only reflects the struggle 
within himself. To Nacien he confesses the 
truth: “The Devil forsakes his servants never. 
Him I served, and I cannot get free... . Night 
and day, flesh and spirit must burn at his fires. 
. .. Lo, in Percivale how chastity and humility 
grow like flowers that are sweet to the sun. 
Lo, in me the same fume like scutch.’ 

His whole life is now devoted to making of 
Percivale what he cannot become himself. But 
in his hard school Percivale grows up without 
tolerance or charity. No word has been spoken 
to him of his brother’s past misdeeds; and when 
the time comes he hears them in horror from 
Aglovale’s own lips. The unaccountable deser- 
tion of Aglovale by his brother, as described 
by Malory, follows this confession, and the 
wretched man is left a victim of his own hard 
doctrine. In his despair Aglovale turns against 
a faithful retainer, loyal in good as in evil, who 
is driven to a suicide’s death by his master’s 
implacable resentment. Aglovale’s remorse for 
this brings him near to the same fate, but from 
this second crisis Nacien rescues him. The man 
who now emerges is sent back to the world to 
fulfil the dying prophecy of the hermit: 


‘I warn you look for no help or comfort 
of mortal man. And if you be still set upon 
winning to yourself fame and favours by your 
deeds, then is your heart divided and your 
devotion without integrity. . . . Your battles 
may be profitable enough, though not to 
you; but should you be counted the worst 
member of your fellowship, your stay shall 
ground the degrees.’ 


The firstfruits of this prophecy follow swiftly. 
Riding late to Camelot, where the knights of 
the Round Table keep Pentecost, Aglovale 
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shares the vision of the Sangreal. Not only does 
he see his brother Percivale but Percivale 
proves the close communion by seeing his 
brother in the empty place at the Round 
Table. Percivale has left on the Quest of the 
Grail when Agiovale arrives, but there is 
debate as to the report which he has given of 
his brother. Called before Arthur to answer 
whether he was there Aglovale is compelled 
to tell the incredible truth, only to realize that 
it is regarded as ‘an impudent imposture to win 
place and credit’. The theme of mystical or 
visionary transportation is an old one. Tolstoy 
uses it in one of his short stories. Nowhere else, 
to my knowledge, is it used more terribly (and 
yet more logically) than Clemence Housman 
uses it to discredit her hero by the very grace 
that redeems him. 

The pattern of that redemption is a strange 
one, for there is no element of hope in it. Ina 
bitter moment of self-revelation Aglovale has 
told Nacien: ‘I will not be of the fellowship of 
the blessed souls, for those I have loved and 
worshipped have been so troubled and shamed 
by me in this world they would take little joy 
of my company in the next.’ Orthodox theology, 
moreover, teaches him that Brose, the faithful 
servant whom he drove to suicide, is in Hell. 
Like Aucassin, but for a nobler reason, he con- 
siders that Hell is his own proper destination 
and does not question the justice of it. The 
redemption of Aglovale is, therefore, divorced 
from the thought of, or desire for, personal 
salvation. It is the purest form of atonement. 

While Arthur holds the man to be an impos- 
tor, his few friends are disturbed by Aglovale’s 
new manner. 


‘He is more obstinate in silence than ever 
before; but now he is not stark at all... .I 
know not how the king has dealt; he came 
away cowed to silence. . . . Now I would he 
could show his curst temper. . . . For a com- 
mon kindness he thanked me, as it were a 
blessing. Of old he would offer me thanking 
as he would break my teeth.’ 


This new meekness is part of Aglovale’s con- 
fused striving towards charity and tolerance. 
The test in which he finds what he is seeking 
arises out of the blood feud with Arthur's 
nephews, the murderers of Pellinore and 
Lamorak—a story strangely neglected by 
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other writers who have delved for sources in 
Arthurian legend. 

It is during the Quest of the Holy Grail that 
Aglovale is set upon by two of Arthur’s 
nephews, Gaheris and Agravaine, who leave 
him, so they believe, drowned, and set out on 
a road that leads through a dangerous bog. 
Rescued by a miller and his son, Aglovale is 
hidden in the mill, for the would-be murderers 
must return that way when they see their 
danger. The miller sets a light to guide them— 
in this he makes no distinction as to persons. 
Left alone, Aglovale is overcome by the know- 
ledge of wrong done to his father’s house. 
Desire for revenge triumphs, for the moment, 
over every other feeling. ‘In him was no grain 
of pity at all; but cruel hate burnt in him like 
lust... . He reached out, took the candle from 
its socket, threw it far, and laughed.’ 

All his loyalty to his own family is now 
involved in an inner struggle with charity— 
the new and hard-won gift which has been 
bought by the loss of Percivale’s love. At last, 
loathing himself for weakness, he goes out to 
rescue the hated sons of Lot from the quagmire. 
The rescue is achieved at a cost which leaves 
him a useless arm; and he is so ashamed that 
he disappears once more into the night before 
Gaheris and Agravaine can recognize in the 
half-naked man, cowled in a sack, the enemy 
they had tried to drown and believe to be dead. 

But the hardest test has yet to come, when 
Launcelot, the adulterous lover of Queen 
Guinever, breaks with King Arthur. Launcelot 
has been among the few who have seen and 
upheld the merit of Aglovale. Arthur has mis- 
read his character, despised and humiliated 
him. The king has also left unpunished the 
murder by his own nephews of Aglovale’s 
father and two of his brothers. Yet in this 
quarrel Aglovale holds that Arthur is right: 
Launcelot fights for a lie, as he himself refused 
to do when he admitted his crimes before the 
whole court, to the scandal of chivalry. 

Seeking friends in his quarrel with the king, 
Launcelot sends for Aglovale. They meet in the 
presence of Launcelot’s nephews, Bors and 
Ector, who—like Launcelot—have differed 
from their fellows in their estimate of this 
scapegoat of the Round Table. The torture of 
refusing Launcelot to his face ends, however, 
more happily than most of the episodes in the 


story, with the moving tribute of Launcelot to 
the man who has rejected him. 


‘O most true man! I find no fault with you 
for your answer. Nor shall any that love me 
speak more against you. I go not back on 
what I have said of you. .. . Ah, Sir, but I 
doubt heavily now my sword in my hand 
will work to my unhappiness. Pray sometime 
for my poor soul.’ 


In contrast, Aglovale’s last audience with 
the king, to whom he renews his pledge of 
loyalty, is the occasion for an indictment of all 
that Tennyson suppressed in his idealized epic. 
It is from the lips of the man whom he most 
scorns that Arthur is made to hear his own 
crimes rehearsed as a prelude to formal fealty. 
Aglovale’s task as the upholder of integrity 
against the false values implied by ‘honour’ is 
now complete. His remaining hope is for death 
at Launcelot’s hands, when Launcelot rides 
against the king’s knights. 

But in the two last, tense chapters Clemence 
Housman worked out the most dramatic of all 
her redemption themes. By an accident the 
murderer Gaheris discovers that Aglovale was 
the unknown man who saved him from death 
in the quagmire. To his brother Gareth he con- 
fesses the truth: 


‘*His silence knocks me,” cried Gaheris. 
“These years of silence—silence under all 
manner of despite. Face to face he might 
have spoken and broken us then and there— 
and he would not. God knows I was never 
so base but I would have published his wor- 
ship to my own shame; but silence, silence 
for ever. His broken face, his useless hand— 
they do blast the pattern of our knighthood 
of the Round Table. 

**T cannot bear him. I hate him. I hate, 
I hate. God forgive me. I never hated him 
so before but despised. Ah, Gareth, cry 
shame, but this is truth. I am torn asunder; 
I worship and I hate him with equal 
strength, and know that for any worship or 
hate of mine he cares nothing at all.””’ 


The same confusion of passions breaks from 
Gaheris when he confronts Aglovale. 


**T do swear and declare that by you I 
have been poisoned. God’s truth! You have 
poisoned me to death. Poison, poison! Aye, 
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Sir, do you stare in my face now, to see how 
it works? . . . This poison you gave me to 
receive in the body of my Saviour. In 
ghostly disguise yourself you gave and I re- 
ceived and was thankful, not knowing...” 

***As God is above,” said Aglovale, slowly, 
“TI understand not what you say.” 

‘Sir, you shall understand well enough 
to-morn. I will have my remedy of you, or 
one of us two shall die. I need a little morsel 
of your heart to sain me. .. . Ah sir, but you 
shall not escape me. . . . Though you were 
dead and damned, Sir Aglovale, I would go 
after you to Hell to get at your heart there.” 

‘,.. Gaheris swung to go, faltered, stepped 
near and, before Aglovale was aware, had 
him by the left hand... . 

*“Yet by this hand I swear,” he said 
softly, and looked up with eyes that were 
humid, “by this hand I swear I think Hell 
will be an empty hole, if only God Almighty 
can be as greatly merciful as you, Sir 
Aglovale.”” 


There is so much hidden in Clemence Hous- 
man’s narrative that I did not realize, until her 
brother pointed it out to me, how Gaheris, in 
these last words, provided the answer to 
Aglovale’s one fear. Aware that he had driven 
his faithful servant to suicide—and, therefore, 
as he believes, to damnation—he has lived 
without hope. Before he dies in the battle with 
Launcelot’s adherents Aglovale, who has 
learnt charity, is able, through his own 
charity and the words of Gaheris, to think of 
Hell as ‘an empty hole’ and to embrace hope 
once more. Only this explains ‘the look of blank 
wonder’ with which he is described as riding 
to his death. 


It is unfortunately impossible here to treat 
the other works of Clemence Housman with 
the same detailed account of plot and charac- 
terization. In addition to one short story, Miss 
Housman’s works consist of three romances, of 
which Aglovale, published in 1905, was the last. 
The first, published in 1896, was The Were 
Wolf, and the second, published in 1898, The 
Unknown Sea. 

The Were Wolf is the shortest and simplest of 
the three romances. Its setting is an unspecified 
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northern land, which could equally well be 
Norway or Iceland. The plot is based on the 
ancient superstition that there exist creatures 
which are human by day, turning into wolves 
at night. In this case the creature appears as a 
beautiful woman and wins the love of a young 
man, Sweyn, in spite of the warnings given by 
his brother, Christian, who has discovered the 
truth about her. 

Sweyn, dismissing as illusion the evidence 
which Christian claims to have seen, suspects 
his brother of jealousy. The pattern which was 
to be worked out with such amazing skill in 
Aglovale is foreshadowed here in certain re- 
spects: each move of Christian to save his 
brother is so misconstrued as to appear further 
evidence of very different and discreditable 
motives. It is only at the end, when Sweyn 
finds his brother lying dead, that the evidence 
of his own eyes convinces him of the truth. 

It is not so easy for some of us, in the middle 
of the twentieth century, to see the value of 
such an allegory. But Tolstoy’s Jvan the Fool 
appeared as late as 1885, together with other 
fairy-stories intended primarily for adults; and 
he was still using this medium at the beginning 
of the present century, because it suited his 
sense of humour no less than his genius for 
allegorical comment. In our time James Thur- 
ber, with even more humour, and not always 
without a suggestion of allegory and concealed 
polemics, has made use of the same medium 
with brilliant results. Many adults—and I am 
one of them—still enjoy the wisdom and beauty 
of such stories, just as we still appreciate the 
quality of Hans Andersen and of Oscar Wilde 
in The Happy Prince and The Selfish Giant. 

Clemence Housman differs from all these 
writers, except Hans Andersen, in a sustained 
intensity which never permits itself the safety- 
valve of humour. To take seriously your ‘faery 
lands forlorn’, with never a wink to the reader 
(as though to say: ‘You and I know this is all 
nonsense, but it’s fun—and there’s something 
hidden in it if you will play my game according 
to the rules’) is very much harder. A single 
false step lands the serious writer of such stories 
in unconscious humour—not dancing on the 
tight-rope, but falling off it. Perhaps the closest 
parallel for Miss Housman’s work is that of 
William Morris, who, like her, ranged from 
Arthurian legend to the Icelandic sagas for 
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material. But I am going to suggest that more 
than Morris, and more even than Tolstoy, Miss 
Housman gave to the landscapes of legend a 
recognizable population of our own flesh and 
blood, engaged in spiritual struggles as ageless 
and timeless as man or his myths—so much so 
that the ‘romantic’ setting seems to me to be 
no more than incidental to her main themes. 
It was merely the medium in which the author 
felt most at home and was therefore most free 
to concentrate on the task she had set herself— 
the dramatization of human redemption. 

With that fact in mind, one is not surprised 
to find that the hero of The Unknown Sea, like 
that of The Were Wolf, is called Christian. Both 
books are comparable to The Pilgrim’s Progress 
in more respects than this, for each is in some 
sense an allegory on what is essentially the same 
subject. So, indeed, is The Life of Sir Aglovale 
de Galis; but by the time Clemence Housman 
came to write Aglovale the symbolism of the 
fairy-tale had already been left behind. In that 
last and greatest of her books Miss Housman 
carefully avoided most of the conjuring-tricks in 
Malory’s collection of props: Arthur’s Britain 
is treated seriously, much as a good biographer 
reconstructs the historical background of his 
biography, not as a Never-Never Land of 
fantasy. But The Unknown Sea, though its scene 
is in our own world, makes use of an imaginary 
creature for symbolic purposes. The super- 
natural conception in this story is a more diffi- 
cult one to accept and sustain, even by a willing 
suspension of disbelief, than that of the were- 
wolf which served the same purpose in the 
earlier book; and, in spite of some brilliant 
passages, the few who know Miss Housman’s 
works are generally agreed that this is the 
least successful of them. 

The scene of The Unknown Sea is an unidenti- 
fied coast. The date, too, is unspecified and 
could have been at any time before the advent 
of the internal-combustion engine. It was cer- 
tainly an aspect of Clemence Housman’s genius 
that she could create such imaginary land- 
scapes and people them with closely drawn 
characters, yet avoid anything which pin- 
pointed place or time. 

It is possible at least to outline the plot of 
The Were Wolf and of Aglovale. In the case of 
The Unknown Sea the plot is at the same time 
so thin and so fantastic that I find this impos- 
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sible without producing a travesty—or even a 
caricature. Indeed, the special achievement of 
this book is that the essential ingredients are 
(in spite of this) so held together by the writer’s 
exceptional narrative and descriptive powers 
that the attention is compelled, even though 
there are weak and uneven passages. The 
‘Christian’ of The Unknown Sea sets himself the 
task of saving the soul of a witch. His secret 
meetings with her on an island are described 
in exquisite passages of rhythmic prose. I will 
quote only one, in which the sea-witch de- 
scribes her world: 


‘Deep, deep in the heart of the sea the 
broad glare of this full sunlight is softened 
into a mystery of amber twilight, clear and 
cool; and quivering cloud-shadows dim it to 
pearl and sunset throbs into it a flush. There 
the light of the white moon is a just per- 
ceptible presence of grey silver to tell me a 
night is cloudless. . . . To her fair face you 
have never looked up as I, at poise, with 
earth far below and the air fathoms above. 
Ah, so large and near and gracious she lies! 
In the faint swell of a calm she shrinks and 
expands, as though she breathed with me— 
with the sea. A ripple of wind will comb her 
into quivering lines of silver and the heave 
of a wave shatter her to fragments that 
vainly slide and dance to close back into the 
perfect disk. Involuntarily your hands would 
snatch at the near splinters of living sil- 
WR 


The main strength of the story does not lie, 
however, in the sustained illusion of the island 
episodes. It lies in the growing hostility of the 
villagers to Christian, himself suspected of the 
witchcraft against which he contends secretly 
and single-handed. True to the pattern of 
all Clemence Housman’s stories, that of The 
Unknown Sea is not only of redemption but of 
a soul fighting for a principle against pitiless 
human forces and implacable fate. Oddly 
enough, though the whole story is itself founded 
on a superstitious assumption, it is the credu- 
lous superstition of the fishermen which stands 
out, dark and sinister, as the real and uncon- 
querable evil. Though, at the cost of his life, 
Christian wins the salvation of the true witch, 
he himself leaves behind the indestructible 
reputation of one believed to have dabbled 
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with the powers of evil. The fate of his name- 
sake in The Were Wolf and of Aglovale is mild 
by comparison, for in each case the unhappy 
man is valued by some, at least, for his true 
merit. But in The Unknown Sea Miss Housman 
inexorably insists that the story of Christian 
became ‘a dark, grotesque legend among re- 
cords of infamy’. No character in the story 
shares the full knowledge of him which the 
reader has; and the one character who con- 
tinues to believe in him does so from faith 
rather than any understanding of what has 
really happened on the mysterious island. 
Stories with a moral were much more com- 
mon in the Victorian age than they are today, 
but I can think of few such stories in which the 
public recognition of merit, if not its material 
reward, was disregarded. Such recognition was, 
in fact, commonly accepted as an essential 
aspect of the triumph of right over wrong. 
More logically, and far more courageously, 
Clemence Housman set out to show that truth 
and goodness were things worth pursuit, even 
if the result for the individual who pursued 
them was unmitigated disaster, no thanks from 
others, and little or no recognition even after 
his death. If he can read these books at all— 
and I do not pretend that Miss Housman’s 
work will appeal to everybody—the reader 
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will find that each book leaves him with a 
mangled feeling, as though he had been wrung 
out with remorseless thoroughness. What has 
been wrung from him is every false emotion 
and every unworthy hope that ever attached 
itself to what he might call his better self. To 
the extent to which he has identified himself 
with Clemence Housman’s heroes—and she 
makes it very hard for him to escape that 
ordeal—he will have faced the challenge of 
good and evil in its most agonizing form, where 
safety, honour, and reward are the baits of 
evil, and the good is loaded with bodily and 
spiritual torture, with certain death and dis- 
honour. He will feel battered, but he will also 
feel cleansed ; for the experience through which 
he will have passed is that catharsis which was 
the original purpose of the tragic drama—the 
purification of the emotions of pity and fear. 

My own recent renewal of that experience 
leaves me wondering once more, as I did nearly 
thirty years ago, at the lack of public interest 
in Clemence Housman and her work. It is as 
though Fate had decided to serve her as she 
served the heroes of her romances, rewarding 
their excellence with the ignominy of neglect. 
However good that may have been for the soul 
of Miss Housman, the world is surely the 
poorer for such blindness. 


On a Negro Seen in the Strand 


pews London streets were crowded, wet, and cold, 


As through the labyrinth he tapped his way: 
How infinitely far seemed Africa, 
Whose sun was not deprived of half its gold 
As here in London. He was strong and tall, 
An athlete once, perhaps, but now reduced 
To the slow, tentative, shuffling gait he used, 
His proud physique of no avail at all. 
I watched him stumble, alien and alone, 
Intolerant of aid, till he was gone. 
Then a vicarious darkness filled my mind; 
And I prayed my God to grant peculiar grace, 
The Light of the World Himself to show His face, 
To this His child, who was both black and blind. 


RALPH LAWRENCE 


. 


Dangerous Sea and Unvalued Jewels: 


Some Notes on Shakespeare’s Consciousness of the Sea 


By E. C,. PETTET 
Senior Lecturer in English, Goldsmiths’ College, University of London 


N the early part of his essay ‘Poetry and 

Nature’ (Phases of English Poetry, p. 84) Sir 
Herbert Read writes: ‘Under a southern sun 
[man] will be inclined to think of the world as 
a pleasant and a friendly place; in the fierce and 
storm-ridden North he will treat Nature as a 
hostile force, to be fought and subdued, or 
feared and propitiated.’ He goes on to remind 
us that a long period of development had to 
elapse—of sensibility and material taming of 
environment, the two interacting—before it 
was possible for English poets to regard Nature 
as a continuous source of aesthetic pleasure or 
spiritual solace. 

By Elizabethan times, especially under the 
profound southern influence of Renaissance 
ideas and sensibility, this period of develop- 
ment was nearly over, and so far as the English 
countryside was concerned our poets could at 
last write of their surrounding world as a 
‘pleasant and friendly place’. But there was 
still one part of Nature that retained most of its 
primitive terror and peril—the sea; and the 
implacable cruelty of this element must have 
come hcme with special force to a generation 
that, undaunted by the tiny size of its ships, 
was impelled to the most ambitious and far- 
ranging schemes of exploration, colonization, 
and trading venture. 

This Elizabethan sense of the treacherous 
hostility of the sea is clearly revealed to us in 
Shakespeare’s plays. For one thing, from The 
Comedy of Errors to The Tempest, we cannot help 
noticing how prominent shipwrecks are in their 
narratives; and if Shakespeare was inclined to 
exploit this kind of mishap for its obvious 
dramatic potentialities—adventures, severance 
of friends and relatives, &c.—we can hardly 
doubt that he was utilizing an experience that 
was thoroughly familiar to his audience. Again, 
it is to be observed that his common epithets 
for the sea, some of them occurring twice or 
more, are words like ‘raging’, ‘hungry’, ‘rude’, 


1 A glance at the Concordance under ‘Sea’ will readily confirm this. 


‘dangerous’, ‘wild’, ‘swelling’, ‘rough’, ‘ruth- 
less’, ‘vexed’, and ‘roaring’.! 

These epithets, often found in unimportant 
lines that cannot have been much premedi- 
tated, speak plainly of an ingrained feeling of 
the sea’s destructive enmity. At other times, in 
an odd line here and there through the plays, 
this attitude is consciously explicit. A striking 
example occurs at the end of Othello, when, 
searching for some word that will aptly express 
the immense suffering that Iago has caused, 
Ludovico rises to his climax of similitudes with 
a reference to the sea: 

O Spartan dog, 
More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea!? 
(V. 361-2) 


For a more matter-of-fact statement of this 
attitude we may turn to Gonzalo in The Tem- 
pest, when he is prosing on the recent shipwreck: 


every day some sailor’s wife, 
The masters of some merchant and the 
merchant 
Have just our theme of woe; 


(II. 1. 4-6) 
or to one of Gower’s Prologues in Pericles: 


He... put forth to seas, 
Where when men been, there’s seldom ease. 
(To Act IT. 27-28) 


A little later in the act Helicanus, declining the 
lords’ invitation to become sovereign in the 
place of the absent or dead Pericles, draws on 
the same sentiment for his metaphor: 


Take I your wish, I leap into the seas, 
Where’s hourly trouble for a minute’s ease. 


(II. tv. 43-44) 


Whether these lines from Pericles are Shake- 
speare’s own or not, they are typically Eliza- 
bethan in their feeling and certainly in 
complete harmony with what Shakespeare 
undoubtedly wrote elsewhere. 


2 All references are to the Globe edition. 
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Sharing this Elizabethan sense of the hosti- 
lity and untamed violence of the sea, Shake- 
speare gives us no pictures of it in its halcyon 
moods, nothing in the spirit of Wordsworth’s 


the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 
The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the Sea.? 


All his memorable descriptions of the sea are 
those in which he is depicting it in some wild 
and terrifying aspect, as in King Henry IV’s 
apostrophe to sleep: 


Wilt thou upon the wild and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his 
brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads and hanging 
them 

With deafening clamour in the slippery 
clouds, 

That, with the hurly, death itself awakes? 

(Part II. m1. 1. 18-25) 


Perhaps even more haunting than this passage 
is the opening of one of the scenes in Othello, 
especially the lines: 


For do but stand upon the foaming shore, 
The chidden billow seems to pelt the clouds; 
The wind-shaked surge, with high and mon- 
strous mane, 
Seems to cast water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole. 
(II. 1. 11-15) 


These are two passages of direct description. 
Elsewhere Shakespeare will turn habitually to 
this same image of a storm-roused, dangerous 
sea for illustration and metaphor, as when 
Lady Macduff cries: 


But cruel are the times, when we are traitors 

And do not know ourselves, when we hold 
rumour 

From what we fear, yet know not what we 
fear, 

But float upon a wild and violent sea 

Each way and move; (IV. u. 18-22) 


T Sonnet, ‘It is a beauteous evening’. 
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or Henry VIII protests: 


Thus hulling in 
The wild sea of my conscience. . .? 
(II. rv. 199-200) 


But whether the passage is illustration or 
straight description, it will be observed that 
there is nearly always some boat in the stormy 
seascape, for Shakespeare was writing at a time 
when, with scanty resources, man was pitting 
himself against a huge and destructive force of 
Nature. It was the later Romantic poets, more 
consciously searching for the grand terrors of 
Nature, even at times creating them, who were 
liable to indulge in visions of turbulent and 
lonely wastes of sea. For all the superficial 
resemblance of some of their descriptions to the 
Shakespeare passages we have quoted, their 
response to this aspect of Nature was funda- 
mentally different from the Elizabethan one. 
They were two hundred years away from the 
‘cockleshells’ of the Elizabethan sailors and 
merchants; and though the sea was still at 
times terrible, much of its everyday peril had 
been conquered. 

It is not only in this rooted sense of the ele- 
mental terror of the sea that Shakespeare re- 
flects the Elizabethan consciousness; he is 
continually alive to the material, less poetic 
hazards of the men who were most vigorously 
challenging it—the merchant-venturers who, 
with tiny ships that ‘are but boards’, were 
forced to gamble with ‘the peril of waters, 
winds and rocks’. These phrases come from 
The Merchant of Venice (1. m1), and it is, of course, 
this play that furnishes our chief impression of 
this aspect of Elizabethan life, notably when 
Salarino advances his explanation of Antonio’s 
melancholy: 

My wind cooling my broth 

Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 

What harm a wind too great at sea might do. 

I should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 

But I should think of shallows and of flats, 

And see my wealthy Andrew dock’d in sand, 

Vailing her high-tops lower than her ribs 

To kiss her burial. (I. 1. 22-29) 


But the same contemporary note is struck else- 


2 See also Nestor’s argument on the ‘true proof of men’ (Troilus and Cressida, I. m1. 33-44), and Capulet chiding 


Juliet (Romeo and Juliet, III. v. 131-8). 
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where. Thus, we may observe the characteristic 
turn of Henry V’s argument when he is trying 
to refute the opinions of Williams and Bates 
about the King’s responsibility for his soldiers: 
‘So, if a son that is by his father sent about 
merchandise do sinfully miscarry upon the sea, 
the imputation of his wickedness, by your rule, 
should be imposed upon his father that sent 
him?’ (IV. 1. 151-5). 

On the other hand, if not so often or so 
lyrically as Marlowe, Shakespeare was respon- 
sive also to all the poetic colour of ‘merchan- 
dise’—the argosies of rich and rare commodities, 
the contact with remote, legendary ends of the 
earth. This is the colouring and imagery of one 
of Romeo’s apostrophes to Juliet: 


Yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast shore wash’d with the farthest 
sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise; 
(II. 82-84) 
and these lines are merely a rough draft for the 
much finer soliloquy of Troilus, which, in half 
a dozen lines, compactly evokes all the entice- 
ment and hazard, all the tangled poetry and 
gain-seeking, of Elizabethan merchant-ven- 
turing: 
Her bed is India; there she lies, a pearl: 
Between our Ilium and where she resides, 
Let it be call’d the wild and wandering flood, 
Ourself the merchant, and this sailing 
Pandar 
Our doubtful hope, our convoy and our 
bark. (I. 1. 103-7) 


So far, Shakespeare’s plays have been shown 
as revealing a consciousness of the sea that is 
generally and characteristically Elizabethan. 
There remain for comment some most fas- 
cinating image-associations with the sea that 
appear to be peculiar to Shakespeare and per- 
haps offer us an exciting glimpse into some of 
the secret places of his imagination. 

The nucleus of these associated images is best 
approached by a passage in Henry V, for this 
passage is short, uncomplicated, and comes 
from midway in Shakespeare’s writing career. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury describes how 
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in the past, with all her chivalry fighting 
abroad, England had nevertheless been able 
to repel the marauding Scots and send their 
King a captive to Edward in France: 


To fill King Edward’s fame with prisoner 
kings 
And make her chronicle as rich with praise 
As is the ooze and bottom of the sea 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries. 
(I. m. 162-5) 


In isolation there would seem nothing parti- 
cularly remarkable about Shakespeare’s simile. 
But when we place it beside certain other pas- 
sages in the plays his figure is highly interesting 
and revealing, for it will be discovered that he 
was singularly attracted to imaginings of the 
undersea world and that some of the image 
associations of this vision recur continuously in 
his work, often in rather surprising ways. 

Backwards, these mid-period lines point 
straight to a famous passage in Richard III 
where the imprisoned Clarence recounts a 
dream that had deeply and terribly disturbed 
him: 

Methought that Gloucester stumbled; and, 

in falling, 

Struck me, that thought to stay him, over- 

board, 

Into the tumbling billows of the main. 

Lord, Lord! methought, what pain it was to 

drown! 

What dreadful noise of waters in mine ears! 

What ugly sights of death within mine eyes! 

Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks; 

Ten thousand men that fishes gnaw’d upon; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scatter’d in the bottom of the sea: 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls; and, in those 

holes 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were 

crept, 

As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 

Which woo’d the slimy bottom of the deep, 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay scat- 

ter’d by." (I. rv. 18-33) 


This passage is, of course, a more richly 
detailed—and more admirably achieved— 


? This passage almost certainly inspired Keats in his description of the world under the sea in Endymion, iii. 119-36. 
In turn Shelley certainly derived something from Keats and possibly something from Shakespeare for a passage in 


Prometheus Unbound (Act IV. 287-318). 
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version of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s later 
simile, with the three main constituents of sea- 
bed, wrecks, and treasure; and in elaborating 
this relatively unimportant detail in his 
chronicle-play, Shakespeare would have been 
more likely to utilize some personal dream or 
imagining than to make up one for the occa- 
sion. This probability is strengthened by the 
intensity of the writing and the recurrence of 
this nuclear image not only in Henry V but— 
some dozen years later—in Pericles. 

The Pericles passage, because rather more 
detailed, is nearer to Clarence’s dream than 
the Archbishop’s simile is. Pericles is meditat- 
ing on the imminent sea-burial of his wife, 
dead, so it is believed, in child-birth: 


nor have I time 
To give thee hallow’d to thy grave, but 
straight 
Must cast thee, scarcely coffin’d, in the ooze; 
Where, for a monument upon thy bones, 
And e’er remaining lamps, the belching 
whale 
And humming water must o’erwhelm thy 


corpse, 

Lying with simple shells. (IIT. 1. 59-65) 
The ‘belching whale’ is a new detail, but other- 
wise the constituents of this image of the under- 
sea are the same: there are the bones on the 
sea-bed, the ooze (for the ‘ooze and bottom of 
the sea’ in the Archbishop’s simile and the 
‘slimy bottom of the deep’ in Clarence’s dream), 
and the ‘humming’ water that parallels the 
line— 

What dreadful noise of waters in mine ears! 
Admittedly, in the quotation as so far given, 
there is nothing of ‘inestimable stones’, ‘un- 
valued jewels’; the nearest Shakespeare comes 
to this detail is in the phrase ‘Lying with simple 
shells’. But the Queen’s coffin is to contain 
precious jewels, and the descriptive passage we 
have quoted is immediately followed by, 


Bid Nestor bring me spices, ink and paper, 
My casket and my jewels, 


so that in the end our total imaginative im- 
pression is very similar to that produced by the 
account of Clarence’s dream. 

As we have already said, details combined 
in these three nuclear images are to be traced, 
singly or together, through the whole range of 
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Shakespeare’s writing. To take up one im- 
mediately from the Pericles passage, it will be 
noticed that the Queen’s coffin and the sea 
into which it is to be cast are associated with 
commodities of Eastern merchandise: the coffin 
is to contain spice along with the jewels, and 
a coffer of ‘satin’. Salarino’s speech in the first 
scene of The Merchant of Venice has just this 
complex of turbulent sea, spices, and silks, for 
directly after the passage we have already 
quoted (p. 216) come the lines: 


Should I go to church... 
And not bethink me straight of dangerous 
rocks, 
That touching but my gentle vessel’s side, 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks? 


(I. 1. 29-34) 


Again, it is certainly remarkable to find this 
same cluster of images patterning one of Feste’s 
quips in Twelfth Night. Glancing at Orsino’s 
moodiness, Feste says: ‘the tailor make thy 
doublet of changeable taffeta’; and as his 
reason for this statement he adds, with another 
metaphor: ‘for thy mind is a very opal’. Then, 
out of the hundred-and-one possible transitions, 
he continues: ‘I would have men of such con- 
stancy put to sea...’ (II. rv. 76-78). 

Very close to this particular cluster, and 
especially to Salarino’s lines, is another passage 
in The Merchant of Venice. The course of Bas- 
sanio’s moralizing on the three metals of the 
caskets has brought him to the word ‘skull’. 
(He has just said that beautiful golden hair 
may be a wig taken from someone who is dead.) 
He then expresses the following conclusion: 


Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 
To a most dangerous sea; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty. (III. 11. 97-99) 


A moment later—though here, of course, the 
train of his thought is much more directly 
determined by the situation—there is mention 
of ‘gaudy gold’. Not only are Bassanio’s lines, 
with their references to ‘dangerous seas’, silks, 
and the more general association of Eastern 
merchandise, linked with Salarino’s speech; it 
may also very well be that the word ‘skull’ 
prompted Shakespeare’s unconscious imagina- 
tion to ‘dangerous sea’, for we have seen that 
skulls and bones form an integral constituent of 
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his master-image of the ocean bed. Again, was 
it—one wonders—this same link of images 
in Shakespeare’s subconscious mind that took 
Troilus (II. mu. 61-72) immediately from one 
argument, in which he had talked of 


My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 
Two traded pilots ’twixt the dangerous shores 
Of will and judgement, 


to another, which begins: 


We turn not back the silks upon the mer- 
chant, 
When we have soil’d them... . 


At least two reminiscent echoes of the master- 
image are to be found in The Tempest. First, 
the ‘ooze’ (occurring in both the Henry V and 
Pericles versions, but only indirectly, as ‘slimy 
bottom’, in Richard III) reappears in Alonso’s 
lines: 

my son i’ the ooze is bedded, and 

I’ll seek him deeper than e’er plummet 

sounded 

And with him there lie mudded.' 

(III. mt. 100-2) 


Even more striking, perhaps, is the line in 
Ariel’s song, 


Those are pearls that were his eyes, 
(I. 398) 


for this is exactly, though much compressed, 
the fancy in Clarence’s dream: 


and, in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were 
crept, 
As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems... 
(I. 1v. 29-31) 


However, of all the associations in the 
master-image the most remarkable, and per- 
sistent in Shakespeare’s poetry, is certainly that 
between the sea and ‘inestimable stones’, ‘un- 
valued jewels’. Odd as it may seem, his 
imagination was obsessed with the notion of 
the sea as a great storehouse of jewels, and it 
appears that through some subconscious pro- 
cess of mind the word ‘sea’ was always liable 
to suggest ‘jewels’, and vice versa. 


1 Echoed again in V. 1. 150-2 by Alonso: 
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Of this curious conjunction the least ques- 
tionable example is probably furnished by 


Titania’s promise to Bottom in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream: 


I’ll give thee fairies to attend on thee, 
And they shall fetch thee jewels from the 
deep. (III. 1. 160-1) 


Earlier than this, in the second part of Henry VI, 
there is the odd incident (reported to us) of 
Queen Margaret giving vent to her feelings by 
flinging a jewel into the storm-enraged sea: 


I stood upon the hatches in the storm, 

And when the dusky sky began to rob 

My earnest-gaping sight of thy land’s view, 

I took a costly jewel from my neck, 

A heart it was, bound in with diamonds, 

And threw it towards thy land: the sea 
received it... (III. m. 103-8) 


This incident also reminds us of a passage in 
Venus and Adonis where the deserted goddess—a 
little surprisingly—is pictured 


amaz’d, as one that unaware 

Hath dropt a precious jewel in the flood. 

(823-4) 
It is also to be noted that the previous stanza 
(also a simile) is concerned with the sea and 
‘wild waves’. 

In another early work, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, Valentine’s boast of having such a 
‘jewel’ as Silvia turns his thoughts immediately 
to the jewel-rich sea: 


why, man, she is mine own, 
And I as rich in having such a jewel 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 
The water nectar and the rocks pure gold; 
(II. rv. 168-71) 


while something of this impression is caught up 
again later in Proteus’ conceit: 


A sea of melting pearl, which some call tears. 
(III. 1. 224) 


For a later example of the association we 
may turn again to the Trojan debate scene in 
Troilus and Cressida where Troilus’ description 
of Helen as a ‘pearl’ is immediately worked 


I wish 


Myself were mudded in that oozy bed 


Where my son lies. 
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into a context of the sea and merchant venture 
(this following, in the same speech, the already 
quoted lines about the merchant’s soiled silks) : 
why, she is a pearl, 
Whose price hath launch’d above a thousand 
ships, 
And turn’d crown’d kings to merchants. 
(II. 81-83) 

(Incidentally, in spite of the obvious echo of 
Marlowe’s line, it is significant that Shake- 
speare’s thousand ships are more suggestive of 
merchants’ barks than military transports.) 
For another Jater example there are two lines 
in Pericles. After the first shipwreck some fisher- 
men have fortunately retrieved Pericles’ ar- 
mour. This armour, by means of which he hopes 
to rebuild his fortunes, Pericles describes as a 
‘jewel’, and in the light of the association that 
has been traced here it appears highly prob- 
able that this somewhat unexpected word was 
prompted by the previous reference to the wild 
sea: 

And, spite of all the rapture of the sea, 

This jewel holds his building on my arm, 

(II. 1. 161-2) 
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Finally, this sea—jewel association may lie 
behind two passages much better known than 
anything to which attention has so far been 
drawn. From schooldays we all know John of 
Gaunt’s dying speech, and probably familiarity 
has blunted our curiosity about its imagery. 
But was that so often-quoted line on England— 
a rather highly conceited one, if we stop to 
examine it— 

This precious stone set in the silver’ sea— 

(II. 1. 46) 


struck out, artlessly and effortlessly after all, 
by Shakespeare’s peculiar fancy of the sea rich 
with ‘inestimable stones’, ‘unvalued jewels’? 
Again, we probably never pause to ask, for of 
course the question is of no importance drama- 
tically, why Gloucester should present his poor 
guide to the cliffs of Dover with a jewel rather 
than money. Can it be that this jewel was 
prompted by the preceding description of the 
prospect from the cliffs?—a prospect of 


murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes. 
(IV. vi. 20-21) 


1 The Comedy of Errors has a silver sea: ‘Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hairs’ (III. m. 48.) But the colours 
of the sea do not appear to have been much in Shakespeare’s imagination. His most memorable lines are certainly 


those in Macbeth: 


No, this my hand will rather 


The multitudinous seas incarnadine 


Making the green one red. 
Cf. The Tempest: “twixt the green sea and the azured vault’ (V. 1. 43). 


The Birds, Gathering for Migration 


uT of the autumn sky dark arrows fall, 


(II. u. 61-63) 


Folding, and melt into the bird-hive trees; 
A thousand throats are answering the far call 
From kinder shores and warmer airs than these 
Where snow, foreshadowed in the clouds, hangs waiting 
To drape the earth in muted coverings: 
From that white death-in-life you fly, migrating, 
Bearing your songs away on pioneer wings. 
O singing cargo, clinging to the sails 
Of leaves or swinging in the branches’ rigging; 
O feathered voyagers who leave this dun, 
Drab land to blow before the tearing gales, 
You, when the tree is wrecked and we are digging 
A grave for summer, will unearth the sun. 


R. L. COOK 
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Method in Madness: 
A Note on Edward Lear 


By A. E. DYSON 
Assistant Lecturer in English, University College of North Wales 


‘ce call Lear or Lewis Carroll ‘nonsense’ 
writers is, of course, to be guilty of a mis- 
nomer. Anything really divorced from sense 
would be meaningless, and therefore incapable 
of interesting anyone. This is so far from being 
true of Lear and Carroll that they have become 
permanent classics of our literature. As we read 
Alice’s adventures, or the longer poems of 
Lear, we are aware, even while being amused 
and entertained by the narrative, of being 
moved by something deeper than appears upon 
the surface. They have a relevance to human 


experience that gives them wider significance 


than that proper to children’s literature, and 
the adult who finds himself fascinated is not 
merely indulging in escapist fantasies or 
nostalgia. 

The problem which confronts us as critics is 
to detect the method in the madness, the quali- 
ties which differentiate it from mere mumbo- 
jumbo. This problem has a peculiar interest, 
since the ‘method’ of significant nonsense, 
whatever it is, often transcends the conscious 
intentions of its author, and works by strange 
associations and reverberations below the con- 
scious level of the mind. When we read Lewis 
Carroll in the twentieth century, we are struck 
by similarities with the work of Kafka, a novel- 
ist whom no one would accuse of writing non- 
sense, and whom many readers find curiously 
relevant to their own experience. The situa- 
tions which confront Alice, in the context of 
the shifting images of a dream, have a powerful 
archetypal significance not unlike those in The 
Castle and The Trial. The strange room in 
which Alice finds herself, with many doors to 
choose from on either side, but at the end a 
smaller door, impossible to pass through, yield- 
ing a view on to the ideal garden, has clearly 
a symbolic significance. Or it would be truer, 
perhaps, to say that it has a number of symbolic 
overtones, which are all the richer for being 
unexplicit, and unimpeded by one intended 
interpretation. Mr. Empson’s brilliant analysis 


in Freudian terms has made clear for us some 
of the possible psychological overtones. A philo- 
sopher, with preoccupations of a different kind, 
might feel in the choice presented to Alice by 
the doors and the delusive lure of the ideal 
garden some symbolic representation of the pro- 
gressof human thought. However this may be, all 
of Alice’s adventures hold the rich possibility of 
symbolic ‘meanings’: ‘meanings’ which go be- 
yond any conscious intention Carroll could have 
had, and which will necessarily differ for each 
reader according to his temperament, but 
which undoubtedly contribute—on the subcon- 
scious level until they are analysed—to the 
enjoyment which a mature mind finds in the 
Alice books. Carroll seems to have anticipated, 
entirely by accident, a method which was later 
to be used with conscious artistry by Kafka. 
A comparison between Carroll and Kafka 
is tempting, but would be too complex to 
attempt here. This essay will be concerned 
instead with a few observations on Edward 


Lear, who is almost, though not quite, as 


interesting as Lewis Carroll, and who fortu- 
nately lends himself to a simpler analysis. His 
longer poems have the same sort of interest for 
us as Carroll’s books in that they are more 
meaningful than they appear to be at first 
glance: an interest that arises, in Lear’s case, 
from an essential ambivalence which is fairly 
easy to detect. The poems are a parody of the 
stock romantic yearnings and aspirations of the 
nineteenth century, but they are also an ex- 
pression of the moods which they parody. They 
are sufficiently far from uncritical committal 
to the romantic sensibility to be aware of its 
absurdity, but they are at the same time 
involved, despite this awareness, in an under- 
standing of romanticism which precludes com- 
plete detachment. They criticize romanticism 
with ridicule, the weapon of the intellect, but 
they are far from rejecting from an external 
viewpoint the type of experience which they 
ridicule. The suggestion that has been made 
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that Lear wrote better Tennysonian verse than 
Tennyson really does have, under the exag- 
geration, a fruitful insight. Lear can be as 
moving as Tennyson can, in Tennyson’s own 
manner: but he has at the same time, even 
while he moves us, a sense of the ultimate 
absurdity of deep human passions—their weak- 
ness, their transience, their bitterness, per- 
haps—which neither Tennyson nor any other 
‘serious’ Victorian poet succeeded in introduc- 
ing into poetry. 

The power not only to feel deeply but to 
cultivate an ironic detachment from, and 
evaluation of, personal experience is part of 
the greatness of poets as different as Marvell 
and Pope; it is not, however, part of the great- 
ness of the Victorian poets. They had other 
types of excellence of their own, but not this 
particular one. Yet it is something of this sort 
which we find in the nonsense verse of Lear, 
when he evokes serious moods and emotions in 
the context of parody and make-believe—and 
it is this which gives his poems, almost para- 
doxically, a type of maturity and interest which 
is not characteristic of their age. 

The Jumblies is, in its way, an epic: it 
describes a forlorn yet eventful odyssey, in- 
spired by all that is most heroic in the Jumblies, 
and doomed to failure by all that is most un- 
propitious in their environment: 


They went to sea in a sieve, they did, 
In a sieve they went to sea: 

In spite of all their friends could say 
On a winter’s morn, on a stormy day, 
In a sieve they went to sea. 


Epic repetitions in the style, and an epic 
departure as the subject of the narrative, com- 
bine with the absurdity of the sieve and the 
bathos of ‘they did’ to give this its distinctive 
note. Against the advice of their friends, in the 
most hostile of seasons and the most unsatis- 
factory of vessels, they embark on their adven- 
tures. It is a very foolish thing to do, but hardly 
the less splendid for that. The epic quality 
evokes, in fact, its own proper feelings, even 
while the context turns them into mockery. 
The whole situation, moreover, has for our 
minds symbolic overtones of the type noted 
in Carroll. This great and heroic enterprise, 
undertaken in high hopes and in good faith, 
but in so unsatisfactory a vessel as a sieve, 
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might well link in our thinking with man’s 
quest for truth through the centuries, with its 
splendid ambitions, its good prognostics, and 
its final ironic defeat conditioned by the limita- 
tions of the human mind. It is not, of course, 
suggested that Lear was conscious of such an 
association himself, still less that every reader 
will find the same sort of association if he ana- 
lyses his response, or that any form of concrete 
symbol was intended at all. But it does seem 
that these lines can be felt to be relevant to the 
human situation, and not mere nonsense, because 
they appeal to important, though possibly 
inarticulate, associations in the subconscious 
mind. 

The ambivalence at the opening of The 
Jumblies continues in the haunting strangeness 
of the refrain: 


Far and few, far and few, 

Are the lands where the Jumblies live; 

Their heads are green and their hands are 
blue, 

And they went to sea in a sieve. 


These nostalgic cadences gather strength as 
the narrative unfolds, until in Part IV there is 
a genuinely moving evocation of romantic 
longings, illusions, insights, and spiritual ex- 
hilarations, all within the framework of parody: 


And all night long they sailed away; 
And when the sun went down, 
They whistled and warbled a moony song 
To the echoing sound of a coppery gong, 
In the shade of the mountain brown. 

‘O Timballo! how happy we are, 
When we live in a sieve and a crockery-jar, 
And all night long in a moonlight pale, 
We sail away in a pea-green sail, 

In the shade of the mountain brown.’ 


The peculiar strength of this is its poise 
between a sympathetic evocation of the hopes 
and emotions of the Jumblies, and a keen 
awareness of their remoteness from reality. 
There is a complex hovering between ridicule 
and assent, an enjoyment of the parody while 
the thing parodied is having its proper effect. 
The ridicule discredits the Jumblies to our 
reason, but the fact that we are still haunted 
by their predicament bears witness to the 
strong hold that ‘the romantic’ can have upon 
our emotions. There is the probability, even, 
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that a romanticism of this sort, which enthrals 
us not only in spite of but because of its 
inherent impossibilities, is stronger than one 
which is offered to us for uncritical acceptance. 
Those who prefer splendid and heroic illusions 
to grey and humdrum truth are not entirely 
to be despised; those who involve themselves 
in inevitable suffering and disillusionment are 
by no means merely absurd. We shall be very 
prosaic and unimaginative if we write the 
Jumblies off straightforwardly as fools, and are 
only amused by them. 

The Dong (of The Dong with a Luminous 
Nose) is definitely pathetic, and even tragic, in 
Lear’s presentation of him. Both elements of 
the ambivalence already analysed are strik- 
ingly present. Parody is more specific than in 
The Jumblies, for we can point concretely to 
Arnold’s Forsaken Merman in the background. 
But the Dong is, at the same time, a genuine 
romantic hero, alone with his visions and his 
agony, and with the authentic power to move 
us. So that even while we are entertained by 
the parody, the romantic spell of remote and 
far-off things, dreams of impossible bliss and 
bitterness in the realization of transience, have 
us again in thrall: 


Long years ago 

The Dong was happy and gay, 

Till he fell in love with a Jumbly Girl 
Who came to those shores one day... . 


Happily, happily passed those days, 

While the cheerful Jumblies stayed; 

They danced in circlets all night long, 

To the plaintive pipe of the lively Dong, 
In moonlight, shine or shade. 

For day and night he was always there, 

By the side of the Jumbly Girl so fair, 

With her sky-blue hands and her sea-green 

hair 

Till the morning came of that hateful day 

When the Jumbliessailed in their sieveaway— 

And the Dong was left on the cruel shore 

Gazing—gazing for evermore— 

Ever keeping his weary eyes on 

That pea-green sail on the far horizon— 

Singing the Jumbly chorus still 

As he sat all day on the grassy hill... .. 

The fate of the Dong after this is the fate of 


Arnold’s merman, of the hero of Keats’s Belle 
Dame Sans Merci, of Shelley’s Alastor. The atti- 


tude conveyed by Lear, unfettered as it is by 
one particular reaction to the Dong, but evok- 
ing the two possible ones simultaneously, is 
arguably more complex, as I have suggested, 
than that of the Romantics themselves. We are 
not swept off our feet by the Dong, or allowed 
to suppose that his experience points to any 
objective ‘truths’ about the nature of love and 
loss. His awakening, however, is more in the 
nature of a tragic than a comic return to 
reality; and I imagine that most men who have 
ever felt deeply will recognize some bitter 
psychological ‘truth’ in his suffering. 

These observations do not for a moment 
intend to suggest that Lear was a ‘greater poet’ 
than Tennyson or Arnold, or anything so 
obviously untrue. The profundity of human 
experience in In Memoriam or Stanzas from the 
Grande Chartreuse, as well as the mastery of form 
in Tennyson’s poem, places them among the 
finest things in our language; and Lear has no 
pretensions or claims to be thought of on this 
level. The suggestion is, however, that the 
peculiar ambivalence of Lear’s poems, where 
the romantic attitude is combined with a 
parody of itself, and the very parody is in some 
sense a strength to the attitude, has a type of 
complexity and maturity (not the only possible 
type, by any means) that is not normally to be 
found among the Victorians. 

The metaphysical poets have taught our 
own generation that humour can be fused with 
seriousness as a strength and not as a weak- 
ness—and this truth, congenial to our age, is 
one which the Victorians do not seem to have 
known, or which, perhaps, was not relevant to 
their particular climate of opinion. Pope has 
shown us, in his relevance to ourselves, that the 
mock-heroic can often be a more mature, in- 
deed, a more serious medium for reflecting 
upon human experience than the heroic. His 
poetry, at its finest, allows a sense of man’s 
possible sublimity to coexist with awareness of 
his actual absurdity, and ironic reflections upon 
the smallness of the human race to coexist with 
a splendid ideal of its greatness. He did not 
really, at his moments of most sensitive insight, 
‘mock’ the heroic, but showed its incomplete- 
ness as a full account of human life by incor- 
porating it into an attitude more complex than 
itself—an attitude which included ridicule, but 
was not thereby less responsible. Just as Pope’s 
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view of life can be considered to be more 
flexible and truer to experience than Milton’s 
(though this does not necessarily make him a 
greater poet than Milton), so Lear’s attitude, 
in his longer poems, can be considered more 
flexible and truer to experience, by virtue of 


A Cripple’s Song 


its ambivalence, than that of the Romantics 
and Victorians generally. This is perhaps one 
reason why Lear’s so-called ‘nonsense’ remains 
permanently relevant and meaningful; and 
if so, makes him deserving of more serious 
attention than he has so far had. 


ROM this white bed I dream of coloured days 

When I could feel my limbs and dance and run 
Away from the schoolroom where the passive red 
Of blackboard verbs grew active in the sun. 


But now geraniums in my window-box 

Can knot my heart round with a scarlet sash— 
The petalled velvet from old dancing frocks. 
Geraniums are verbs because they flash 

The ball of childhood from a summer park 
Into this ransomed life till I can watch 

The daylight dwindle to a dazzling dark. 


For brightness beads my dreams, and crippled limbs 
Grow straight and swift as deer’s and children’s are; 
Where the lie that twists the form of beauty dims 
Before the truth of one recurring star. 


My life is rooted like these flowers that teach 
Beyond all books what knowledge cannot know; 
They fill my hands with beauty out of reach— 
I travel though I may not rise and go. 


Geraniums are verbs because they bring 
Action into the stillness I must keep— 

A stillness of the soul that learns to fling 
Aside the covers of this mortal sleep. 


PHOEBE HESKETH 
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Plays and Films 


PLAYS 


Tiger at the Gates (Apollo); The Lovers (Winter 
Garden); A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Re- 
gent’s Park). 


Ppp was steady and prolonged when 
the curtain fell on the final scene of Tiger 
at the Gates, M. Jean Giradoux’s play about the 
events leading up to the Trojan War, La guerre 
de Troie n’aura pas lie, in its English translation 
by Christopher Fr). Hector (played with sin- 
cerity and spirit by Michael Redgrave), return- 
ing from the battlefield sickened of slaughter, 
passionately opposes plunging his country into 
a fresh conflict over his brother’s Greek prize; 
and his resolve that Troy’s gates shall hence- 
forth be closed against the tiger of war is 
encouraged by Andromache (Barbara Jefford) 
and Hecuba (Catherine Lacey). His most 
formidable opponent, Helen—beauty of the 
‘shallowest brain, hardest heart and narrowest 
understanding’ Paris could conceivably have 
chosen—was wittily played by Diane Cilento. 
The whole situation, indeed, for all the in- 
nate seriousness of the play’s pacifist theme, is 
explored with ironical cleverness. M. Giradoux 
tilts at the shams and hypocrisies of death-or- 
glory heroics with an aphoristic wit and 
Shavian vigour sometimes recalling Arms and 
the Man. The ‘contemporary’ message is, per- 
haps, too explicitly stressed, raising again in 
the mind the old, familiar issues about art and 
propaganda. One carried away in the end a 
curious sense of disappointment—as of having 
witnessed an altogether less effective and satis- 
fying version of Amphitryon 38. 

Another translation from the French, at the 
Winter Garden earlier this year, was Mme. 
Marcelle-Maurette’s The Lovers, a new drama- 
tization of Zola’s “Thérése Raquin’. It was a 
play of sordidness and gloom quite unrelieved ; 
showing the progressive degradation in the 
relationship of a guilty couple haunted by 
remorse over the husband they have killed and 
by the grief of his old mother. Sleep was pur- 
sued as vainly as by the Macbeths after the 
murder of Duncan, and growing estrangement 


rapidly turned passion to hatred. Every- 
thing—from the agonized grimaces and husky 
hysterics of Eva Bartok, as Thérése, to the 
moaning of wind and parading of a prostitute 
down the alley outside Madame Raquin’s 
drapery shop—was so grotesquely exaggerated 
that the total effect verged on parody. It was 
difficult at times to know whether one was 
intended to take seriously such a bludgeoning 
of the sensibilities in this exhibition of melo- 
drama in the grand manner. The only occa- 
sions on which the spectator’s emotions came 
near to being genuinely engaged was through 
the performance of the veteran actress, Helen 
Haye. And then it was as painful and unpala- 
table to watch the helpless struggles for com- 
munication, in an old lady paralysed after a 
stroke, as to witness the strait-jacket scene in 
Strindberg’s The Father. 

The Folio Theatre Company’s Summer 
Festival at Regent’s Park, under the direction 
of Robert Atkins, presented last season an 
interesting selection of plays. Not only were 
the usual Shakespearian favourites in the reper- 
tory, but also The Romanticks of Rostand and 
the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. The air smells 
wooingly here on a midsummer night, and 
The Dream retained its perennial magic. The 
evening songs of blackbird and thrush mingling 
with Mendelssohn’s music, the hardly percep- 
tible merging of afterglow into dusk as Puck 
flits and lovers fly in and out of lengthening 
shadows, moths in the lights’ white beams and 
fairies, scarcely more substantial, attending 
their queen on the wild-thyme bank against 
the dark foliage of surrounding shrubberies, 
combine almost to soothe the critical faculty to 
sleep and tempt the spectator to suspend any 
cavilling judgment. But not quite; for it must 
be admitted that the rotund and mellow Bot- 
tom of Robert Atkins, Russell Thorndike’s 
Quince—a querulous but engaging ancient— 
and Robert Eddison as an Oberon of regal 
dignity with a magnificent verse delivery, were 
not matched in excellence by the rest of the cast. 
Arthur White as Puck lacked essential puckish- 
ness, having too little of the sprite in him and 
too much of the earth earthy. 
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Plays and Films 


FILMS 
The End of the Affair; Marty 


The End of the Affair, the best screen adaptation 
so far ofany novel by Graham Greene, reopened 
familiar controversies about the function of the 
translator from printed page to celluloid. Those 
who enjoyed the novel were, for once, unlikely 
to have been disappointed in the film; but they 
would certainly have found themselves balan- 
cing a critical profit-and-loss account. Discus- 
sion of the novel frequently turned on the im- 
plications of miraculous healing resultant upon 
the death of the heroine; the omission from the 
film of this episode enhanced its structure while 
somewhat altering the stresses of the original 
story. And it was not only the shaping of the 
script which made for a change of emphasis; 
the interpretation of the principal parts contri- 
buted much to the subtle differences between 
book and film. Van Johnson was badly miscast 
as Bendrix and never seemed to be in touch with 
his part; but the sympathetic performances of 
both Deborah Kerr and Peter Cushing for- 
tunately heightened the impact of the drama. 
Fortunately, because the novel’s most violent 
moments were necessarily absent from the 


screen; and those who played the protagonists 
here did a good deal to redress the balance of 
intensity. 

In the restraint of its handling and of indi- 
vidual performances Marty was far superior to 
the average film from Hollywood. The story 
dealt, sympatheiically yet without sentimental- 
ity, with the inward agonies of two rejected and 
humiliated beings, painfully sensitive and long- 
ing for the warmth of affection but entirely 
lacking in obvious attractions for the opposite 
sex. The phases of the relationship between 
Marty, the Italian-born butcher, and the plain 
little schoolteacher met at a dance—the clumsi- 
ness and inexperience, the doubts and fear of 
further hurt, the growing tenderness—were 
most movingly portrayed. It remained a little 
difficult to find entirely credible the yearning of 
the young woman graduate for a man so un- 
couth and removed from her own education 
and background; and the ending was inartistic 
in its abruptness. But this film’s approach to a 
genuine human problem, honestly seen and 
presented, had the qualities of humanity and 
realism which have characterized some of the 
best French and Italian films shown over here 
in recent years. THESPIS 


Autumn Sabbath 


oe boughs have not yet shuffled off their frill 
Of tasselled leaves; the languid air scarce flicked 
The scarlet tendrils of the sumach trees. 

An autumn Sabbath lingers hushed and still, 

Ripe apples dangling, golden-rod unpicked, 

Wild clematis unruffled by a breeze. 


The sky spreads out like ribbon—not a cloud 
Creases its surface of unbroken blue; 

No sound except the spiky chestnuts’ fall. 
Only within my mind, as if aloud, 

Echo the notes of spring: a faint cuckoo 
Teases my tranquil thoughts with hidden call. 


JOAN WARBURG 
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Reviews 


The Shakespeare First Folio. Its Biblio- 
graphical and Textual History. By 
W. W. Grec. Clarendon Press. 42s. 


Romeo and Juliet (The New Shakespeare). 
Edited by Joun Dover Witson and GEORGE 
Ian Dutuie. Cambridge. 15s. 


The Tragic Satire of John Webster. By 
Travis Bocarp. Cambridge (California 
U.P.) 26s. 


The Italian Influence in English Poetry: 
From Chaucer to Southwell. By A. 
Lytron Sets. Allen & Unwin. 30s. 


Who was Shakespeare? By H. AmPHLETT. 


Heinemann. 21s. 


W. W. Greg’s The Shakespeare First Folio is a 
very important book, even though the author 
says modestly in the preface that it makes ‘no 
pretence to originality’. The title by no means 
reflects the scope of its contents, which include 
discussions of copyright in Elizabethan books, 
of the nature of good and bad quartos, of the 
distinctive features of foul-paper and prompt- 
book copy as revealed in printed texts—indeed, 
they range widely enough to revise some of the 
chapters in E. K. Chambers’s William Shake- 
speare, to bring E. E. Willoughby’s The Printing 
of the First Folio up to date, and to summarize, 
relate, and put into perspective the views of 
many scholars, from A. W. Pollard to Alice 
Walker. So much work has been done on the 
texts of Shakespeare’s plays since Willoughby’s 
book appeared in 1932, even since the author’s 
own Editorial Problem in Shakespeare of 1942, 
which the present book in many respects super- 
sedes, that the bringing of results together in 
this comprehensive account is of the utmost 
value, and may well provide a fresh impetus to 
exploration. Meanwhile, all who are interested 
in Shakespeare will need to refer to it. 

The question which text, or combination of 
texts, they should use as copy was evidently the 
prime concern of the editors of the ‘New Cam- 
bridge’ Romeo and Juliet. After several changes 
of opinion, J. Dover Wilson and G. I. Duthie 
agreed that the ‘good’ Second Quarto (1599), 
which seemed the natural choice, was based on 
a collation of the ‘bad’ First Quarto (1597) with 
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Shakespeare’s foul papers, and that it was per- 
missible to use the First Quarto occasionally 
in preparing their text. This does not show 
radical changes from that to be found in former 
editions, but it is a contribution to that pro- 
gress towards an authoritative text which has 
been the most exciting feature of recent work 
on Shakespeare. The introduction, by G. I. 
Duthie, lacks something of the fire and per- 
sonal flavour Dover Wilson has hitherto given 
to the series, and while it sums up recent 
opinions of Romeo well, it does not offer a very 
new or stimulating point of view. The play is 
seen as a ‘great poetic success’ but as a relative 
dramatic failure, since it is not simply a 
medieval tragedy of Fortune and yet does not 
quite become a tragedy in which the hero is 
truly responsible for his fate. 

Travis Bogard’s essay is a series of variations 
on the theme that the peculiar success of 
Webster’s great plays lies in their ‘fusion of 
satire and tragedy’. He has some interesting 
things to say on the relationship of Webster to 
Chapman and Marston, the former offering a 
useful point of comparison in his concern for 
overt moralizing and his use of contemporary 
subject-matter, the latter in his attempt to unite 
satire with tragedy. Neither achieves Webster’s 
stature, and Mr. Bogard brings out the reasons 
for their failure perhaps rather better than the 
reasons for his achievement. He takes the great- 
ness of the verse for granted and concentrates 
on the dramatist’s thought, so leading himself 
into a kind of moral jugglery: for while on the 
one hand he argues that the ‘only triumph’ in 
The White Devil and The Duchess of Maifi is the 
struggle for self-assertion, which ‘is not a ques- 
tion of virtue and vice’, he is yet so eager for us 
to sympathize with the protagonists of these 
plays that he speaks of the ‘ultimate virtue’ of 
Vittoria. The first judgement, like most of 
Mr. Bogard’s discussion, is in terms of an 
external and absolute order of good and evil, 
the second in terms of the world the plays 
create, and the confusion between the two is 
not resolved. This is nevertheless a useful and 
original study of Webster’s two best works. 

A comprehensive survey of The Italian Influ- 
ence in English Poetry up to the early seventeenth 
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century is provided by A. Lytton Sells; in 


addition to studies of a number of individual — 


poets, it includes material on the English who 
travelled to Italy, the Italians who resided in 
England, and much on the general literary 
relations between the two countries. These 
chapters of a more general kind, dealing with 
Italian expatriates like Florio, or tracing, for 
instance, European influences on the growth 
of Euphuism, or the influence of Petrarch on 
minor Elizabethan poets, make very good 
reading. But the best pages are at the end of 
a book which steadily improves after an in- 
different beginning. In these later chapters the 
author communicates something of his excite- 
ment in discovering the poetry of Greville, 
Drayton, and Southwell, and, particularly in 
his appraisal of the last of these, offers some 
valuable criticism. If the chapters on major 
figures like Wyatt, Sidney, Spenser, and Shake- 
speare seem more pedestrian, it is because they 
sum up what is, for the most part, already well 
known; but an original and most interesting 
feature of the book is the attention given in it 
to the influence of the visual arts, of Italian 
painting in particular, on English literature. 
No reader should be put off by the uninspired 
opening chapter on Chaucer. 

Who was Shakespeare? very nearly achieves the 
twin distinction of being the silliest and most 
badly written book to appear on Shakespeare 
for a long time. It restates the plea that his plays 
were written by the Earl of Oxford; a great 
many arguments are produced, but no evi- 
dence. The foundations of them all are the 
totally unwarranted assumptions that because 
Shakespeare came from Stratford he was il- 
literate, and that because he often created 
aristocratic characters he was a nobleman 
himself. The best that can be said of the book 
is that it is well illustrated. R. A. FOAKES 


The Early Irish Stage. By 
Crark. Clarendon Press. 30s. 


In the present activity of theatrical research, 
in spite of a few valuable publications, com- 
paratively little attention has been paid to the 
history of the early Irish stage. W. J. Lawrence 
had collected materials for supplying this need, 
but his premature death unfortunately inter- 
vened. He had already disposed of his note- 
books, containing transcripts of documents of 
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theatrical interest in the Dublin Public Records 
Office, since destroyed, to the University of 
Cincinnati Library; partly on this basis, sup- 
plemented by the results of further research in 
England and Ireland, Mr. W. S. Clark, a 
member of the University of Cincinnati staff, 
has now traced the fortunes of the Irish stage 
from the beginnings to 1720 when, as he puts 
it, it came of age. 

The beginnings were of a very mixed charac- 
ter. The fairs and wakes were accompanied 
by mumming and miming which were for the 
most part rural activities. In Dublin the 
churches and the guilds were responsible for 
religious and ‘morality’ shows, which, though 
often called plays, were of not more than a 
processional type. Plays on secular subjects 
seem to have been introduced by English pro- 
fessional touring companies, amongst whom in 
1589 were the Queen’s and the Earl of Essex’s 
companies. Outside of Dublin there were 
theatrical centres at Youghal and Kilkenny. 

It was under Thomas Wentworth, after- 
wards Earl of Strafford, who became Lord 
Deputy in 1633, that Ireland obtained its first 
professional theatre. Wentworth brought from 
London John Ogilby, a dancing-master of 
Gray’s Inn, and made him a gentleman of the 
Castle household. Ogilby, with Wentworth’s 
support, decided to build a playhouse in Dublin, 
and to equip it with a company of actors. 
Owing to the plague the London theatres were 
closed from May 1636 to October 1637. Thus 
a number of experienced actors were prepared 
to cross the Irish Sea and to appear in the new 
theatre in St. Werburgh Street. For the same 
reason a leading playwright, James Shirley, 
came from 1636 to 1640 from London to 
Dublin, where he produced, with new pro- 
logues, popular plays by contemporaries and 
several of his own, including in 1639 St. Patrick 
for Ireland—‘the earliest formal drama with 
elements of Irish tradition and feeling’. 

With the outbreak of civil strife in 1641 the 
St. Werburgh theatre was closed, and during 
the Interregnum there were only sporadic per- 
formances in various places, including London- 
derry. With the Restoration in 1660 came a 
speedy revival of theatrical activities, accom- 
panied by a dispute of which Clark gives a 
detailed documentary account. Wentworth 
had appointed Ogilby to the new post of Master 
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of the Revels in Ireland twenty-eight years ago, 
butnowSir William Davenant gained from King 
Charles II a nomination to the office. There- 
upon Ogilby put in a claim of precedence which 
was approved in a warrant. But Ogilby needed 
a financial partner, and another patent was 
substituted to him and Thomas Stanley. He 
found an active patron in the new Viceroy, the 
Duke of Ormonde, and the second Dublin 
theatre arose in Smock Alley. It was ‘the first 
of the [Restoration] period to have been de- 
signed from top to bottom as a playhouse’. The 
first recorded performance was of Fletcher’s 
Wit without Money on the afternoon of 18 Octo- 
ber 1662. On the same day there took place 
in the Earl of Orrery’s house a performance for 
his guests of his play Altemira or the Generall. 
This, as Mr. Clark emphasizes, was the first 
production of a Restoration ‘heroic’ play, pre- 
ceding by a year and a half Dryden and 
Howard’s The Indian Queen. 

Among later outstanding theatrical events 
was the performance of a number of Shake- 
speare’s plays known from the Smock Alley 
prompt book, a now dismembered Third Folio. 
After Ogilby’s death in 1676, the management 
of the theatre passed into the hands of the 
leading actor, Joseph Ashbury, who for forty- 
five years was to direct its fortunes, subject to 
the impact of disturbing political events, till 
his death on 24 July 1720. Ashbury developed 
the Smock Alley theatre ‘into the foremost 
stage nursery of the British Isles’, and, says Mr. 
Clark, ‘transformed the Irish stage from a 
Dublin Castle recreation toa popular enterprise 
of nation-wide interest’. F. 8. BOAS 


Thomas Gray. By R. W. Ketron-CREMER. 
Gambridge. 255. 

Metaphysical to Augustan. Studies in tone 
and sensibility in the seventeenth century. 
By GreorrREY WALTON. Bowes. 175. 6d. 


Doubtless Gray’s Elegy will excite contro- 
versy while literature remains. Is it, like 
Lycidas, in the front rank of English elegies, or 
is it a poem of the second class, the product of 
talent rather than of genius? Is it neither of 
these things, but merely a consummate literary 
exercise, polished and repolished until only a 
glittering patina is left? Whatever its intrinsic 
merit, reference to The Oxford Dictionary of 
Quotations sufficiently proves that it is the best- 
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known poem in the language, and on the 
strength of the Elegy alone Gray’s reputation 
as a poet must stand or fall, since all that the 
average reader knows of his other compositions 
is an occasional apothegm. In the volume under 
review—the first to appear on Gray since 
Gosse’s necessarily brief study in the ‘English 
Men of Letters’ series—Mr. Ketton-Cremer, 
fortified by the researches of the late Leonard 
Whibley, advances a further claim for Gray as 
a writer, demonstrating that, with Cowper and 
Horace Walpole, he was one of the best letter- 
writers of an epistolary Golden Age. 

Mr. Ketton-Cremer interweaves the two 
strands of biography and criticism so adroitly 
that his subject is as vividly and completely 
presented as a character in a fine novel. Avoid- 
ing the fashionable psycho-analytical approach, 
Mr. Ketton-Cremer depicts a man far more 
complex and interesting than the ‘melancholy 
and gentlemanlike’ figure which posterity (of 
the same opinion as his Swiss friend Bonstetten) 
has come to accept as the authentic Gray. It 
was indeed said of him by Horace Walpole that 
‘he never wrote anything easily but things of 
humour’. One feels that Walpole exaggerated. 
Certainly Mr. Ketton-Cremer depicts him as 
he plied his Cambridge round as anything but 
ebullient; rather as a recluse—delicate, finical, 
egocentric—who cultivated pot-pourri and 
mignonette and strummed on the harpsichord, 
preferring to hold intercourse with his friends 
by correspondence rather than by word of 
mouth, most at ease when most alone. Dr. 
Johnson’s estimate of him has been often 
attacked—Mr. Ketton-Cremer alludes to John- 
son’s ‘magisterial injustice-—yet when the lat- 
ter criticized Gray’s work as lacking mental 
vigour, one feels he spoke the truth. This is a 
most sympathetic, persuasive, and illuminating 
biography, which can be recommended not 
only to students of Gray but to all who are 
interested in the period wherein he spent his 
circumscribed and vulnerable days. 

One of Gray’s acknowledged exemplars was 
the protean and scholarly Abraham Cowley, 
and Cowley forms the principal subject and 
focus of Professor Walton’s interrelated studies, 
the theme of which is the conception of wit 
from the time of Ben Jonson to that of Pope. 
As his epitaph in Westminster Abbey bears 
witness, his contemporaries took an exalted 
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view of Cowley’s achievements, and this view 
was perpetuated by Dr. Johnson, who held 
that Cowley was both the best and the most 
representative of all the Metaphysicals. From 
this eminence his fame sharply declined, and 
today Cowley is generally remembered by a 
slight lyric only—one of his ‘Anacreontiques’-— 
whilst his fine ‘Pindaresque’ odes (a form which 
Congreve derided as being ‘a Bundle of inco- 
herent Thoughts, express’d in a like parcel 
of irregular stanzas’) are virtually forgotten. 
The reason for this latter-day neglect is plain 
enough: scholarship, adaptability, and crafts- 
manship were Cowley’s in abundance; what he 
lacked, as Professor Walton makes clear, was a 
strong creative impulse. The present study does 
Cowley just the amount of justice he deserves, 
and its author’s sober and informed appraisal 
of his writings is welcome. 

Germane to the general argument, but cap- 
able of being enjoyed independently, are the 
two concluding chapters of this volume, which 
deal with Andrew Marvell and John Norris of 
Bemerton respectively. Part of the chapter on 
Marvell is devoted to an analysis of To his Coy 
Mistress; this, according to Miss Sackville- 
West, constitutes Marvell’s claim to be re- 
garded as a major poet, and Professor Walton 
confirms this judgment by his remark that the 
poem has an intensity and richness comparable 
to Donne’s. Norris of Bemerton possessed no 
such title to renown. He was a minor poet, a 
belated Metaphysical (he was incumbent of 
Bemerton in the reign of Queen Anne), and to 
this failing movement he gave a renewed and 
gentle lease of life. As Professor Walton con- 
fesses in what he calls a plea for recognition, 
Norris gets a mere line or two in histories of 
literature; his talent, however, though small 
was genuine, and he was not unworthy to be 
the successor of George Herbert in his Wilt- 
shire cure. RALPH LAWRENCE 


Inspiration and Poetry. By ©. M. Bowra. 

Macmillan. 21s. 

The Fire and the Fountain. }}y Joun Press. 

Cumberlege. 255. 

Sir Maurice Bowra rides the seas of European 
literature like a monarch; but to lesser mortals 
the atmosphere of a court is apt to be a little 
overwhelming and its remoteness a little chill- 
ing. This is not to suggest that these essays, 
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covering poets from Russia (Pushkin, Lermon- 
tov), twelfth-century Georgia (Shot’ha Rust’- 
hveli), Rome (Horace), Italy and Provence 
(Dante and Arnaut Daniel), Spain and Portugal 
(Gil Vicente and Rubén Dario), and Germany 
(Hdlderlin), are anything but sensitive and 
sympathetic; but that, though original texts 
are always cited with translations, most of us 
have largely to rely on the latter. Even in the 
brilliant title essay the illustrations are culled, 
a little wilfully, perhaps, from six different 
languages! 

Partly moreover,—although only partly— 
because of this unfamiliarity of material, we 
seem invited less to explore the riches of a poet 
for ourselves than to accept the critic’s opinion 
as definitive. We are never bludgeoned into ac- 
ceptance—all is urbanity and grace; but we are 
left with the feeling that there are no further 
questions to ask—and it is doubtful if that is ever 
a healthy attitude for criticism to engender. 

Yet Sir Maurice endeavours to link the un- 
familiar to the familiar, both by apt comparison 
of English poets with his Europeans, and by 
including studies of Samson Agonistes, Pater, and 
Hardy. Milton’s failure to write ‘a truly tragic 
play’ is magnificently accounted for: ‘He liked 
to have everything explained and justified, and 
authentic tragedy neither explains nor justifies 
but creates a condition of mind in which grief 
transcends its own nature by its very extrava- 
gance. It appeals beyond the desire for rational 
order to an exalted acceptance of disorder and 
disaster.’ The Pater essay pinpoints the malaise 
of the go’s; and gems of discernment, like this 
on Shakespeare in the Pushkin essay, are 
scattered throughout the book: ‘His own ideas 
are to be found, if anywhere, not in explicit 
statements, but in the way in which he so con- 
structs a plot as to elicit emotional responses 
from us and to guide us to conclusions more 
imaginative than intellectual.’ 

John Press, concerned with the same problem 
as Sir Maurice’s title essay, but treating in- 
spiration as largely unanalysable, concentrates 
mainly on the poet’s equipment for dealing 
with the gift vouchsafed him. As a basic essen- 
tial he puts that rich, sensuous awareness of 
experience that he designates ‘animal sensi- 
bility’; and goes on to consider the agents that 
stimulate it. He analyses the form in which 
a poem may first ‘come’—from an idea, an 
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experience, an emotion, or from some source 
connected with none of these; even, by analogy 
with music, from wordless rhythms. A con- 
sideration of a poet’s images, visual and non- 
visual, follows, with a chapter on the origin, 
nature, and relationship of such images. The 
place of experience and memory are percep- 
tively studied as well as the poet’s methods of 
imposing a formal pattern upon his images and 
rhythms. 

This bare outline can give no idea of the 
painstaking nature of Mr. Press’s investiga- 
tions, his catholicity of taste embracing both 
Pope and Tennyson, or the wealth of un- 
hackneyed and felicitous quotation with which 
his arguments are illustrated. But at times we 
wish he would not puncture his narrative so 
frequently with supporting citations from other 
critics. This would have obviated such occa- 
sional ineptitudes as quoting Schiller and Mr. 
Montgomery Belgion together as though equally 
authoritative, and would have enabled us better 
to estimate his own powers in sustained critical 
flights; while a clear discrimination between 
‘sensual’ and ‘sensuous’ would have avoided 
such unfortunate phrases as ‘the flowering abun- 
dance of his [Shakespeare’s] sensual faculties’. 
At times, too, he is apt to mistake critical 
platitudes for original thought, as when he 
writes, ‘We must, however, beware of thinking 
that poetry is merely the product of the un- 
conscious mind’. Yet the book gains in stylistic 
confidence as it proceeds, and against these 
blemishes must be set such aphorisms as that 
the one supreme disqualification for writing 
poetry is ‘emotional anaemia’; and such pene- 
trating insights as ‘Shakespeare invests the 
civilized man’s apprehension of the spiritual 
agony of death with the immediacy of physical 
fear that belongs to primitive man’. 

From the nature of this work, one’s estimate 
of Mr. Press’s critical powers applied to specific 
authors or poems must be tentative; but they 
appear to offer the very highest promise. 

HERMANN PESCHMANN 


The English Novel. By Water ALLEN. 
Phoenix House. 18s. 

Six Great Novelists. By WALTER ALLEN. 
Hamish Hamilton. ros. 6d. 
Catholicity is the keynote of Mr. Allen’s 

approach to the English novel, which in this 
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wholly admirable survey he traces from its be- 
ginnings up to the work of D. H. Lawrence 
and James Joyce. He belongs to the compara- 
tively rare species of critic that perceives and 
is ready to acknowledge individual excellence 
of the most diverse kinds wherever it exists. 
The critic of the English novel, he affirms, 
‘cannot afford to take up a rigid position... 
he must rejoice in formal beauty where he finds 
it but not overestimate the consequences of 
the lack of it. . . . Richardson is as perfect in 
his way as Henry James in his.’ Mr. Allen’s 
own perceptive championship of the now 
unfashionable Scott is as balanced and dis- 
criminating as his discernment of the intention 
and appreciation of the peculiar achievement 
of novelists as different again as E. M. Forster 
and Virginia Woolf. 

For Mr. Allen the English novel proper be- 
gan not—as some literary historians have 
asserted—with Chaucer and Henryson, Malory, 
Euphues, Arcadia or with such Elizabethan prose 
fictions as Nash’s Unfortunate Traveller; but when 
‘in 1678, a tinker and itinerant preacher, in 
jail for his religious convictions, wrote The 
Pilgrim’s Progress; in 1719, a failed haberdasher 
who had turned journalist and government spy 
wrote Robinson Crusoe, and, three years later, 
Moll Flanders; and in 1740, a middle-aged 
master-printer wrote Pamela’. Some of the in- 
fluences upon and precursors of this new form 
which irrupted at the end of the seventeenth 
century—as splendidly, and largely inexplica- 
bly, as Elizabethan drama did at the end of the 
sixteenth—are, however, fruitfully indicated. 
First steps towards characterization may be 
seen in such works as the English edition of the 
Characters of Theophrastus which appeared in 
1592, in Bacon’s essays, ‘with their trenchancy 
and succinctness of analysis’, and especially in 
the great portrait gallery of Clarendon’s History 
of the Rebellion; while Pepys and Evelyn were 
the earliest non-fictional purveyors of that 
‘observation of manners and the rendering of 
the changing panorama of actual life’ that we 
look for in the novel today. 

Especially germinative and illuminating is 
Mr. Allen’s recognition of certain relationships 
between earlier writers and those who followed. 
Sometimes they are unexpected, and even at 
first sight seemingly incongruous, until con- 
sideration reveals the acuteness of the critic’s 
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insight. He notes, for example, the descent of 
modern novelists like Hardy, Elizabeth Bowen, 
and William Faulkner—all of whose ‘novels are 
characterized by a peculiarly intense relation- 
ship between the characters and their imme- 
diate environments’—from Mrs. Radcliffe. The 
ancestry of Mrs. Gamp, and of the technique 
of both Lewis Carroll and James Joyce, is 
found in a linguistic device in Smollett well 
illustrated by Winifred Lloyd’s letter in Hum- 
phrey Clinker—its misspellings ‘a deliberate 
fusion and telescoping of words and hence of 
meanings’; and the continuing influence of 
Sterne’s humour in such present-day American 
writers as James Thurber. A striking parallel is 
drawn, too, between the opening of Godwin’s 
Caleb Williams and that of Greene’s Brighton 
Rock, written a hundred and fifty years later— 
the pursuit-theme in both books being used 
symbolically. 

Space remains only for two final quotations 
to illustrate Mr. Allen’s perspicacity in this 
most rewarding exploration, and the felicity 
of its phrasing. Of Richardson he says: ‘While 
we read Clarissa or Sir Charles Grandison we 
exist, as we do when watching a play or film, 
in a continuous present, always at the cutting 
edge of the character’s suffering, analysing, 
experiencing mind. . . . He writes as it were in 
slow motion; his characters scrutinize them- 
selves as though they were their own subjects 
under a microscope.’ And ‘However vast the 
gulf between Hamlet and Walpole’s story [The 
Castle of Otranto], the fact that he could believe 
he was following Shakespeare indicates how 
potent a liberator Shakespeare has always been 
when writers have felt themselves oppressed 
and constricted by conventional ways of looking 
at life and of recording the vision seen’. 

It is possible here to do no more than draw 
attention to Mr. Allen’s book about Defoe, 
Fielding, Scott, Dickens, Stevenson, and Con- 
rad, written for young readers. The qualities of 
vigour and lucidity which distinguish the 
larger work make the slighter one an excellent 
introduction for those beginning to find their 
way about the world of books. 

MARGARET WILLY 


Stream of Consciousness in the Modern 
Novel. By Rosert Humpurey. Cambridge 
(California U.P.). ars. 
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The Structure of Literature. By Pav 
Goopman. Cambridge (Chicago U.P.). 
375s. 6d. 


Was Dorothy Richardson far off the mark 
when she described the phrase Mr. Humphrey 
uses in the first half of his title as one of ‘perfect 
imbecility’? Nevertheless, ‘stream of con- 
sciousness’ has long since entered into critical 
currency, although it is an expression which 
now perhaps is beginning to look a trifle faded. 
Mr. Humphrey explores his theme with what 
at best is thoroughness, and at worst earnest- 
ness. As one would expect, James Joyce receives 
most of the author’s attention in this survey 
of the various techniques and patterns used 
in writing based on free association. Virginia 
Woolf, Dorothy Richardson, and William 
Faulkner are among the other writers examined. 

Mr. Humphrey, like most of the newer 
American critics, makes various excursions 
into non-literary fields, and does so with con- 
siderable aplomb. He seems particularly at 
home, for instance, in the back-room jargon 
of the intellectual cinema with its ‘montage’, 
‘flash-back’, and ‘fade-out’. The total impres- 
sion is of a workmanlike study, but one whose 
appeal will most likely be limited to ‘stream 
of consciousness’ research workers or writers 
experimenting with the device in their own 
fiction. 

Mr. Paul Goodman, novelist, poet, and 
psychologist, who has lectured at the Univer- 
sities of Chicago and New York, attempts 
to answer the question: what is the mean- 
ing, in psychological and aesthetic terms, of 
a reader’s literary experience? To answer 
the question he makes use of a scientific critical 
process which he terms ‘inductive formal 
analysis’. 

Among the classics thus analysed are Oedipus 
Rex, The Alchemist, Hamlet, and Richard II, and 
Flaubert’s L’education sentimentale. Without 
wholly proving the effectiveness of his method, 
Mr. Goodman does succeed in making a num- 
ber of excellent marginal points on the function 
and practice of literature. Here, then, is a 
sincere attempt at profound literary thought; 
but this volume is something rather less than 
the ‘important manual for readers, writers, 
students, teachers and critics’ to which the 


publishers lay claim. 
ROBERT GREACEN 
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Power of Words. By Stuart Cuase. Phoenix 
House. 18s. 

Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. By James H. 
SLtEpD and Gwin J. Kors. Cambridge 
(Chicago U.P.). 375. 6d. 

Dictionaries, British and American. By 
J. R. Huvserr. André Deutsch (Language 
Library). gs. 6d. 


Renaissance Dictionaries. De Wirt T. 
Starnes. Nelson (Texas U.P.). 35s. 


‘The word [semantics] first appeared in dic- 
tionaries about fifty years ago, defined as 
“studies having to do with signification of 
meaning”’.’ So writes Mr. Chase in Power of 
Words; and it is an apt reminder of the youth- 
fulness of what may be called the analytical 
science of linguistics. In England it has always 
been related, more or less closely, to literature, 
first in The Meaning of Meaning of Richards and 
Ogden, parts of which were written as long ago 
as 1910, and later by William Empson in Seven 
Types of Ambiguity (1930) and The Study of Com- 
plex Words (1951). On the Continent and in 
America it has been related rather to politics, 
sociology, and science. Mr. Chase himself, in 
his earlier book The Tyranny of Words (1937) 
‘takes a stroll with’ and listens in to the 
logicians, the economists, the judges, and above 
all the statesmen, who were then, as now, 
bandying about words like democracy, fascism, 
communism, freedom, and neutrality. In this later 
book he explores ‘the whole broad field of 
communication’ in an increasingly complicated 
world. Its opening chapters are concerned 
with the elemental principles of speech and 
symbol, with interesting excursions into the 
theme of electronics and ‘machines that think’, 
as well as the mechanics of communication 
among animals. Later he develops the argu- 
ments set forth in Science and Sanity, by the 
Polish mathematical philosopher Korzybski, 
the originator of ‘general semantics’, that is, 
‘the study and improvement of evaluative pro- 
cesses with special emphasis on the relation to 
signs and symbols, including language’. In 
particular, he deals with words around which 
Korzybski put the quote sign, signifying ‘“Be- 
ware! it’s loaded’, word symbols, many of them 
political, of which it is difficult to find what 
Richards and Ogden called the ‘referent’; and 
emphasizes the semantic principle that think- 
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ing does not ‘depend on laws of reason and 
logic common to all mankind’ but is itself con- 
ditioned by the individual language in which 
it is expressed. The general reader will find the 
book at once enlightening and exasperating; 
exasperating because, well (if not always con- 
sciously) aware of the ambiguities of words, 
he will have a suspicion that Mr. Chase, like 
other semanticists, protests too much. 

It is something of a relief to tread more 
familiar and homely ground with Professor 
Sledd and Professor Kolb in their Essays in the 
Biography of a Book, written to ‘commemorate 
the bicentennial of Johnson’s Dictionary’. ‘Our 
long-suffering wives’, they say in their Preface, 
‘have passed a gently ambiguous judgment, 
remarking only that this is not a book for the 
common reader.’ This is true, in that the 
essays contain a great deal of complex biblio- 
graphical detail concerning Johnson’s proof 
sheets and the various editions of the Dic- 
tionary published in his lifetime, out of which 
there comes, by the way, the astonishing reve- 
lation that most of Johnson’s revisions never 
found their way into the Dictionary at all. But 
the story of his debt to his predecessors and 
contemporaries, of his threat to strike when 
‘disappointed at the slowness of his work, the 
proprietors, it would seem, had threatened to 
cut off his payments’, of his relationships with 
Lord Chesterfield that led up to the writing 
of the famous letter, of contemporary criticism 
of the Dictionary, especially Horne Tooke’s, and 
of Johnson’s influence on later lexicographers, 
cannot but appeal to the general reader as to 
the scholar. Mr. Chase, forgetting (like most 
semanticists) that he is on different ground, 
sneers at Johnson; Professor Sledd and Pro- 
fessor Kolb end their book with the simple 
statement “The magnitude of his achievement 
remains’. It does. They modestly hope that 
their book will be worthy of the occasion. It is. 

Professor Hulbert’s Dictionaries British and 
American is slight, but altogether delightful. As 
co-editor of A Dictionary of American English he 
writes with authority; but he also writes with 
charm and humour. The earliest English 
Dictionaries, Johnson’s, Webster’s and _ its 
modern derivatives, the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary, are all here, together with such 
specialized works as Partridge’s Dictionary of 
Slang and the corresponding American Thesaurus 
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by Berrey and van den Bark. In addition, there 
is a substantial section called ‘Making a Dic- 
tionary’, which the user as well as the would-be 
compiler will find valuable and interesting. 
Renaissance Dictionaries, by Professor De Witt 
T. Starnes, is certainly not for the general 
reader but for the scholar. With admirable 
scholarship, literary, linguistic, and _biblio- 
graphical, Professor Starnes presents a full and 
clearly documented account of bilingual dic- 
tionaries (English-Latin, Latin-English) be- 
tween 1440 and 1740, with special emphasis 
on those of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies—the outcome of the intensive research 
of some fifteen years. This is a superb reference 
book for specialized study, with an interest for 
all those concerned with the interrelationships 
of the English and Classical vocabulary, and 
the development of lexicography in general. It 
is illustrated with seventeen beautiful and re- 
vealing facsimile pages. G. H. VALLINS 


Five Plays. By Kaj Munk. Translated by 
R. P. Keicwin. Allen & Unwin. 16s. 


Pastor, playwright, and patriot, Kaj Munk 
is renowned in Scandinavia as one of the fore- 
most of modern Danish dramatists. He played 
an important part in the resistance movement 
after the German invasion of his country in 
April 1940, and did much to support and in- 
spire his compatriots in their opposition to the 
tyranny of the occupation. Munk’s name is 
revered throughout Denmark, and it was a 
happy thought of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation to entrust Mr. R. P. Keigwin with 
the work of translating a selection of the plays 
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into English. Mr. Keigwin is to be congratu- 
lated on the success of his labours. It is most 
appropriate that this translation should be 
available when there has been an awakening 
of interest in religious drama in this country. 
One of the many concerns of modern drama 
should be the relationship of man to his destiny 
as well as his relations with his fellows. 

Kaj Munk was an orphan, and was adopted 
at the age of five by a smallholder and his wife 
whose name he took. The boy was in bad 
health and was not expected to live, but thanks 
to the care of his foster-parents he grew strong, 
and ultimately became a great figure in Danish 
literature. Passing though the grammar school 
to Copenhagen University, he graduated in 
theology. After teaching and writing for a time, 
he was ordained in 1924, at the age of twenty- 
six, and appointed to a poor parish on the west 
coast of Jutland. There he worked until 4 
January 1944, when he was taken from his 
parsonage. Next morning his body was found 
in a ditch: there were two bullet wounds in 
his head. Preaching a crusade for God and 
right, and against the persecution of his 
countrymen, Munk had resisted Nazi tyranny 
so long and so openly that he could not, 
finally, be further tolerated. 

As a dramatist, Munk was a full-blooded 
writer in the classical tradition, who abhorred 
drawing-room comedies. Dynamic and dis- 
turbing, his plays are of absorbing interest. 
Ordet (The Word), which received the highest 
award at the Venice International Film Festival 
in September, is based on the miracle play 
which is included in this volume. ARTHUR HALL 


Autumn: Arundel Park 


HE peacocks are gone, the boat-house closed; 
Teas for this season over, 
Now beeches burn out their slow candle-flame, 
And summer visitors have long crept home 
To crouch by cosy and companioned firesides, 
Shut out of mind the starkness of bare branches, 
The early dark, and tang of rotting leaves. 


Autumn: Arundel Park 


Leaf-fall and silence now. Only the belling 
Of a giant stag echoes over slopes 
Lit by the transient radiance of October. 
Antlers branched on the ridge like winter boughs, 
Breath smoking on the air, he stands heraldic, 
Venerable and hoary to his clan— 
The young does with smooth flanks and dappled haunches, 
Serenely feeding, gently ruminant, 
Their hoof-prints small among the tangled grasses. 
Ears prick and quiver, delicate noses twitch, 
Eyes dark in watchfulness wait their lord’s signal 
Fleet and lithe as wind through the ragged sorrel 
To vanish over the crest. 

His long lament 
Rolls still, protesting, round these tawny hills— 
A primitive call, long-drawn and melancholy, 
The lonely voice of autumn, age, and change. 


Breasts bright as berries through the glittering cobwebs, 
Spryly the robins spurt, and shrill their songs 

In snatches from the yellowing hawthorn thickets; 

And mist rises early from Swanbourne Lake, 

Its drifting swans, cornelian-glowing slopes 

Mirrored as in a breathed-on glass—duck chorus 
Lugubrious through the empty afternoon. 

Light as Fritillary and Meadow Brown 

In summer dance, the beech leaves one by one 

Above the water soundlessly float down. 


Leaf-fall and dusk: this the autumnal language 

The heart must learn out here beyond the safety 

Of curtains drawn against the dark and cold, 

The easy snugness of the firelit room. 

So turn away from comfort now, and come 

To taste the mist, feel the slow fall of autumn, 

Where the thin horns of moor-fowl haunt the reeds, 

And, twilight-borne, mourns still the desolation 

Of the old stag upon the darkening hill. 
MARGARET WILLY 
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W2 is poetry? Stanton A. Coblentz 
poses the question in his crusading pam- 
phlet Poetry Today: Fire or Fog? His simple— 
much too simple—method is to print on one 
page what he thinks is poetry and opposite it 
what he thinks is not poetry, with revealing 
results. Some of the ‘bad’ poetry is excruciat- 
ingly bad, but some of the ‘good’ poetry merely 
insipid. It is dangerous to contrast alleged 
saints with alleged sinners, who usually con- 
trive at least to be more interesting. 

Fortunately no serious critic on either side 
of the Atlantic doubts that Robert Frost is a 
good poet. This is surprising, as Frost is a 
traditionalist—with a difference. The nature 
of this difference is best studied in Randall 
Jarrell’s Poetry and the Age, a book which should 
not be missed. C. Day Lewis in his brief intro- 
duction to Frost’s own selection of his work 
now available in the Penguin Poets speaks for 
many of us: ‘Of all living poets writing in 
English, he gives me the most satisfaction, the 
strongest sense of a man absolutely committed to 
his vocation, at home in his medium, and saying 
things well which we are the better for hearing.’ 

The Tree of Idleness, a choice of the Poetry 
Book Society, may well give as much pleasure 
as any new book of verse published during the 
past year or two. Lawrence Durrell is a highly 
conscious artist, a prose stylist as well as a dis- 
tinguished poet, whose fine writing never 
becomes precious or florid. Although he com- 
municates atmosphere and meaning immedi- 
ately to the reader, his poetry should be 
savoured. His exotic climate will not be en- 
joyed by people in a hurry. Each poem is a 
perfected whole, with the exception of Letters 
in Darkness, a bundle of poems tied together by 
a title. Particularly memorable are Orpheus, 
Clouds of Glory, Sarajevo— 


A village like an instinct left to rust, 
Composed around the echo of a pistol-shot— 


and Deus Loci, a serene evocation of an antique 
spirit, of the paganism that never wholly dies. 

Sydney Tremayne may be a less exciting 
poet, but he is a refreshing one. “There’s too 
much fiddling with technique,’ he complains 
in a rare moment of irritation. In such a poem 


as Gannets Diving he shows that his quarrel is 
not with technique but with fiddling. Emulat- 
ing the sea-birds about which he writes with 
such beautiful precision, he knows how to 
exploit the smallest breeze of inspiration, and 
dares in The Back End of a Horse to demonstrate, 
delightfully, how the wind may be encouraged 
to blow. The Rock and the Bird, even in its darker 
moods, will not depress or defeat the reader: 
it has the qualities its author admires. 

Though he brings his ‘sloe-eyed signorina’ to 
life, Geoffrey Johnson is essentially English. He 
prides himself on taking his place, humbly as 
his Epilogue shows, in a tradition which must 
not be betrayed by rash experiment. The virtue 
of this attitude is evident in verse which, 
whether colloquial or in the grand manner, is 
not slipshod or obscure, but which suffers at 
times from obviousness and rigidity. If poetry 
must wear corsets, they need not be of an 
Edwardian rigour. One is glad to add The 
Magic Stone, for its felicities and wise philosophiz- 
ing, to those other books with which he has 
enriched the tradition he loves. 

Hubert Nicholson in The Mirage in the South, 
and Robert Cecil in Time and Other Poems, write 
accomplished verse, Nicholson being the more 
responsive to sensuous experience, Cecil the 
more philosophical. What they seem to lack is 
the inspiration not only to throw up the memor- 
able phrase and image but to make the poem 
itself, in its totality, an experience for the reader. 

In Queens and Others, from a Canadian press, 
I. Sutherland Groom writes ardently on reli- 
gious themes, vigorously on Elizabeth I, dis- 
cerningly of Emily Bronté, and with a tender 
wit of Two Boys on a Dustbin. She is apt, how- 
ever, to kill a good phrase with a bad one. 

Now for four books of translation, from the 
Italian, French, and Portuguese. Dorothy L. 
Sayers’s version of the second part of the 
Commedia, the Purgatorio, regarded in isolation 
or as part of a formidable whole, is astonishing 
in its range and depth of scholarship. Dante 
has never been so well expounded, never more 
fluently translated. That Penguin Books can 
place this treasure in our hands for three 
shillings and sixpence is equally astonishing. 

Marianne Moore’s translations of selected 
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Fables of La Fontaine, contrived in free 
rhythms sometimes difficult to read, are not on 
the whole as attractive as the more formal, per- 
haps less exact, versions of Edward Marsh. 
One turns with relief, in fact, to her own 
peculiar and engaging menagerie. 

Dr. Florence L. Wickelgren, in Some Gems of 
Early Lyrical Poetry, has most pleasingly trans- 
lated for us, with useful notes, some of the 
songs of the troubadours. These simple English 
versions of the Old French are commendably 
free from affectation. They deserve to be pre- 
sented in a more attractive form. 

It is easy to see why Arthur Waley has helped 
to translate the 77 Poems of Alberto de Lacerda. 
The young Portuguese poet, like classical 
Chinese poets, has the gift of snaring an experi- 
ence in a few lines of delicate, or passionate, 
allusion. Some of these short poems are slight; 
some are profound. What is inevitably lost in 
translation is the lyricism of the original. 

Finally, three plays in verse. James Kirkup’s 
Upon this Rock tells the story of Peterborough 
Cathedral. His extreme facility, a danger to 
him as a poet, serves him well as poet-historian. 
Ronald Duncan introduces Byron, Bernard 
Shaw, and Oscar Wilde into his amusing and 
salutary play on The Death of Satan; to do this 
successfully he would have to be as clever as 
all these gentlemen, which does not appear to 
be the case. But the play is excellent satire on 
the modern world, and modern love in parti- 
cular, after a dose of which Don Juan is glad 
to be back in Hell. 

A Match for the Devil, Norman Nicholson’s 
play on Hosea and Gomer, is good on every 
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count—as a play, as poetry, as genuine poetic 
drama and not drama dressed up in verse, and 
as interpretation, even illumination, of the 
noblest of Scripture truths. Norman Nicholson 
has given us nothing better than this. If only 
Church dramatic societies could be persuaded 
to risk such a play instead of playing safe with 
some second-rate drawing-room comedy! 

F, PRATT GREEN 


Books noticed above: 


Poetry Today, compiled by Stanton A. CoBLENTz. 
Robert Frost, selected by himself. Penguin Poets. 


3s. 6d. 

The Tree of Idleness, by LAWRENCE DurRRELL. Faber. 
8s. 6d. 

The Rock and the Bird, by SypNEY TREMAYNE. Allen 
& Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

The Magic Stone, by GEOFFREY JOHNSON. Hale. 7s. 6d. 

The Mirage in the South, by Huspert NicHotson. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

Time, and Other Poems, by Rosert Ceci. Putnam. 
3s. 6d. 

Queens and Others, by I. SuTHERLAND Groom. 
Ryerson Press (Toronto). $1.00. 
The Divine Comedy. II. Purgatory, translated by 
Dorotny L. Sayers. Penguin Classics. 3s. 6d. 
Selected Fables of La Fontaine, translated by MARIANNE 
Moore. Faber. tos. 6d. 

Some Gems of Early Lyrical Poetry, by FLORENCE L. 
WICKELGREN. Blackfriars Press, Gloucester. 25. 6d. 

77 Poems, by ALBERTO DE LACERDA, translated by 
the author and ArTHur Watgy. Allen & Unwin. 
gs. 6d. 

Upon this Rock, by JAMEs Kirxup. Cumberlege. 6s. 

The Death of Satan, by Ronatp Duncan. Faber. 
12s. 6d. 

A Match for the Devil, by NorMAN NicHo.son. Faber. 
tos. 6d. 


ALL columns of rain sway over the grass. 
Water moves everywhere, fumbling 
In bright intricacies of broken streams, 
Bursting in diamond activity 
Over the road, and savagely thrusting 
Between the thick brown chokes of roots and earth. 
Below, the heavy river crawls its glutted way, 
Languidly dragging the field-wide floods. 
For reassurance I recall the Summer dale 
Splendid beneath a burning clarity of sky. 


W. H. PETTY 


Recent Reading 


HE Six Medieval Men and Women chosen by 

H. S. Bennett form a well-contrasted 
group: Humphrey of Gloucester, scholar and 
libertine; Sir John Falstaff, man of action; 
Thomas Hocleve, civil servant and poetaster; 
Richard Bradwater, yeoman; Margaret Pas- 
ton, Norfolk matron; Margery Kempe, mystic. 
Unfortunately the author is not endowed with 
the late Eileen Power’s gift of making dry bones 
live. The bones remain dry, even when care- 
fully articulated in their correct order. The 
‘Note on Sources’ is helpful though hardly 
exhaustive. Nobody studying the career of 
Gloucester should neglect the French chronicles 
of the period; and E. I. Watkin’s Poets and 
Mystics might have been mentioned in relation 
to Margery Kempe. Is the identification of the 
dust-jacket picture with the Gloucesters beyond 
doubt? The lady’s headgear suggests a later 
period than the fourth decade of the fifteenth 
century. 

The China Society has done well to print as 
a pamphlet James Liu’s lecture, Elizabethan and 
Yuan, in which he establishes fascinating if 
rather flimsy analogies between the drama of 
our own golden age and that of the Yuan 
dynasty, which flourished between 1280 and 
1368. 

Milton, a notable newcomer to the Men and 
Books Series, is fortunate in his biographer. 
Kenneth Muir brings to the task knowledge 
free from pedantry, sympathy unwarped by 
partisanship, and great skill in balancing the 
personal against the political and literary as- 
pects of the subject. He even in the narrow 
span of 188 pages sets in relief several points 
which in bulkier books have sometimes been 
overlaid: for example, the ‘liberal’ ideas on 
divorce entertained by the poet even before his 
first ill-starred marriage, and his stern repudia- 
tion of the concept that liberty = equality. 
Nothing is said about the curious fact (pub- 
lished by J. Milton French) that Milton’s 
duties as Secretary for Foreign Tongues in- 
cluded the undignified assignment of ransack- 
ing William Prynne’s chambers in quest of 
papers dangerous to the Commonwealth. 

These brief biographies illustrate the fami- 
liar culinary principle that by reducing the 


bulk of good stock you increase its richness, 
Of Dr. Johnson Michael Joyce says truly, at 
the outset of a compact, scholarly study, that 
‘if Boswell had never lived we should still know 
more of Johnson’s personality than of that of 
many English writers of equal eminence’. The 
impact of that personality, however it be con- 
veyed, is still tremendous; it is like a loud, dis- 
cordant sound in which the sensitive ear can 
detect latent harmonies. To those who have 
so far felt only an imperfect affinity with the 
Doctor this book can be warmly commended; 
to those who are already sealed of his tribe it 
will need no commendation. 

The latest of our lesser literary figures to be 
piously disinterred are the Howitts. In a tran- 
quil, discursive book entitled Laurels and Rose- 
mary their great-niece, Amice Lee, traces the 
lives of two endearing people, and gives by the 
way some vivid vignettes: William and Mary, 
Quakers though they were, laying their hands 
with awe upon Byron’s crimson-covered coffin ; 
Waterloo after the battle looking as if it were 
‘covered with crows’, so thickly were the cocked 
hats of the fallen strewn upon it; footmen in 
kilts handing round coffee at a Stafford House 
reception in honour of Mrs. Beecher-Stowe; 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts gravely agreeing 
to ‘consider’ Mary Howitt’s prayer that she 
should buy Parliament Hill and ‘have a great 
white marble figure standing against the blue 
sky’. It is curious and a little sad to see how 
widely the minds of these one-time orthodox 
Quakers diverged at the last, his towards 
spiritualism, hers towards Rome; but in the 
unity of the heart there was ‘no variableness 
neither shadow of turning’. Who today would 
number either of them among the famous? Yet 
in a mid-Victorian riddle-book this question 
is propounded: ‘What three famous authors 
would you name if you saw a house on fire? 
And pat comes the answer: ‘Dickens, Howitt, 
Burns!’ 

Assisted by J. D. Jump of the University of 
Manchester, Matthew Arnold now climbs into 
a niche in the Men and Books Series. This 
thoughtful study demonstrates how greatly 
critical assessments have shifted since 1939, 
when E. K. Chambers prefaced his Selection 
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from Arnold’s prose and verse with passages 
from essays by Lionel Johnson and H. W. 
Garrod. For Chambers Thyrsis was ‘perhaps’ 
Arnold’s ‘finest single work’; for Johnson the 
‘austere passion’ of the lines to Marguerite was 
more moving than Swinburne’s hymn to 
Dolores; and Garrod declares roundly that 
‘you will not easily find work more perfect, 
more instinct with harmony and proportion’ 
than Sohrab and Rustum. For Mr. Jump Dover 
Beach is ‘the one great poem’; the two Oxford 
elegies are ‘too far removed from the harsh 
exigencies of life for it to be easy to claim 
greatness for them’; Sohrab and Rustum is no- 
thing better than ‘a superbly accomplished 
piece of academic verse’; and he does not 
linger over either of the Marguerite poems qud 
poems, not even to quote the magnificent last 
line of the second: 


The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea. 


At first sight the appeal of a book in the well- 
known ‘Regional Series’ would seem to be 
narrowly topographical; but from the hands 
of Margaret Willy the South Hams emerge 
vested in a robe of many colours—literary, his- 
torical, and antiquarian. The dead and the 
living, the famous and those whose renown was 
circumscribed by parish boundaries, populate 
these pages. Among the famous is Chaucer, 
whom we meet on the quay at Dartmouth in 
conversation with the ‘redoubtable citizen 
and sea-farer’ John Hawley, who may—it is 
thought—unconsciously have been standing 
for his portrait as the Shipman of the Canterbury 
Tales. The two figures detach themselves from 
a crowd of anonymous ghosts, ‘the one swash- 
buckling and masterful, “hue all brown” from 
wind and weather, beard shaken by “many a 
tempest” and clash of arms; the other portly, 
demure and downcast of eye—a deceptive 
habit for those who did not know him, for 
there was little that escaped Chaucer’s unob- 
trusive but shrewd vigilance.’ To those who 
are now sponsoring the appeal for funds to 
rescue our great parish churches from decay 
the first paragraph of page 173 is earnestly 
commended as a possible vehicle of propa- 
ganda. 

Sir Stanley Unwin’s books about the making 
of books have contributed much towards the 
understanding ofa subject which should interest 


those who read hardly less than those who write. 
It is always fascinating to ‘see the wheels go 
round’, whether one’s personal fortunes depend 
upon their revolutions or not. From Swan 
Sonnenschein to George Allen & Unwin Ltd. does 
not claim to be more than ‘a matter-of-fact 
record of a small corner of publishing history’, 
but the late F. A. Mumby and Sonnenschein’s 
daughter, Frances H. S. Stallybrass, have done 
their work with a sympathy and judgment 
which preclude any danger of dullness. The 
incidental character-sketches of the respective 
founders of the two firms which became one in 
1914 leave an impression of men as likeable as 
they were admirable; and the pages in which 
Ruskin appears confirm the growing impres- 
sion that in every human or professional rela- 
tionship he was as difficult a fellow as ever lived. 

Under the auspices of the Keeper of the 
Brotherton Collection in the University of Leeds 
a most interesting pamphlet has been issued to 
indicate the high-lights and to trace the histori- 
cal and personal background of the Novello- 
Cowden Clarke collection given to the Uni- 
versity in 1953 by the great-granddaughter of 
Vincent Novello. Particularly important are 
the marginalia jotted by Charles and Mary 
Cowden Clarke in Monckton Milnes’s pre- 
sentation copy of his life of Keats. Apropos of 
Keats’s estrangement from Leigh Hunt Clarke 
noted: ‘Reynolds poisoned him against Hunt, 
who never varied towards Keats.’ Later, in 
connexion with Wordsworth’s dismissal of the 
Hymn to Pan as ‘a pretty piece of paganism’, he 
agrees with Monckton Milnes that it could not 
have been ‘meant contemptuously’, and then 
adds, ‘but it was Wordsworth’s excessive 
egoism—and envy’. Perhaps most interesting 
of all is the thrice-repeated ‘No!’ against 
Shelley’s statement (in his draft of a letter to 
the Quarterly) that after Keats had read the 
hostile review it was only by ‘assiduous watch- 
ing’ that he was restrained from ‘effecting the 
purpose of suicide’. 

There has recently been published anony- 
mously under the title of Scala Sancta Amoris a 
brief sequence of curiously poignant poems, 
telling the story of a love barred from all hope 
of fulfilment in this world, broken by the death 
of the beloved forty years since, and now re-lived 
in what has well been called ‘the memory of 
the heart’. The writer compares his lady to 
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Beatrice, but she is the Beatrice of the Vita 
Nuova rather than of the Paradiso: and the last 
word seems to lie not with Dante but with 
Christina Rossetti: 


Even let them prate who know not what we 
knew 
Of love and parting in exceeding pain. 
D. M. S. 


Books noticed above: 

Six Medieval Men and Women, by H. S. BENNETT. 
Cambridge. 155. 

Elizabethan and Yuan, by James Liv. The China 
Society. 3s. 

John Milton, by KenneTH Murr. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Samuel Johnson, by Joyce. Longmans. 
tos. 6d. 

Laurels and Rosemary: the Life of William and Mary 
Howitt, by their great-niece, Amick Lez. Cum- 
berlege. gos. 

Matthew Amold, by J. D. Jump. Longmans. tos. 6d. 

The South Hams, by MARGARET WILLY. Regional 
Books. Hale. 18s. 

From Swan Sonnenschein to George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 


Recent Reading 


by F. A. Mumpy and Frances H. S. STALLysrRass. 
Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. 

The Novello-Cowden Clarke Collection. The Brotherton 
Library, University of Leeds. 2s. 

Scala Sancta Amoris. Anonymous. Sole distributors, 
J. & E. Bumpus. Limited edition. 25. 6d. 


Other New Books Received: 


Mark Rutherford: A Biography of William Hale White, 
by CaTHERINE MacpoNALD MaAcLEAN. Mac- 
donald. 25s. 

The Drama Library: Ring up the Curtain (Four New 
Plays of 1954: Marching Song, by JoHN WuiITING, 
No Escape, by Ruys Davies, The Facts of Life, by 
RocerR Macpouca tt, It’s Never too Late, by 
city Dovuctas). 16s. Sabrina Fair, by SAMUEL 
Taytor. 8s. 6d. Heinemann. 

Voice Production in Choral Technique, by CHARLES 
CLEALL. Novello. 3s. 

Writers and Their Work: Revised edn. of No. 8: T. S. 
Eliot, by M. C. BRapBrook. No. 62: C. Day Lewis, 
by Ciirrorp Dyment. No. 63: Charles Williams, by 
Joun Heatu-Stusss. No. 64: Wyndham Lewis, 
by E. W. F. Tomuin. No. 65: Lytton Strachey, by 
R. A. Scorr-James. Longmans (for the British 
Council and the N.B.L.). 2s. each. 


She Lay in Death... 


SHE lay in death 
As patient as the moonlight on a mere. 
Yet we, like boastful Autumn, preened decay 
And tried to make a glory of our fear. 


‘Real oak’, we said, 
‘The handles, hollow but with silver shone; 
And then, above where this frail pomp is bedded, 
We'll lay the heavy mourning of a stone’. 


On her in death 
We, like boastful Autumn, preened decay. 
But she, as patient as a mere moonlit, 
In glory we could only guess at, lay. 


W. H. BOORE 


| 
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Apmirers of the work of W. P. Ker will be glad to 
hear, on the centenary of this eminent scholar’s 
birth, of the reissue by Nelson’s at 155. of one of his 
best-known books: The Dark Ages, his history of 
European literature from the fifth century to the 
Renaissance, which was first published in 1904. This 
edition has a Foreword by Professor B. Ifor Evans, 
one of Ker’s former pupils. 

A welcome reissue of Marlowe’s Plays and Poems, 
edited by M. R. Ridley, has now appeared in Dent’s 
Everyman Library (7s.). Besides the poems and 
Tamburlaine, Dr. Faustus, The Few of Malta, Edward II, 
The Massacre at Paris, and Dido, Queen of Carthage, 
Mr. Ridley has included Marlowe’s translation of 
the first book of Lucan’s Pharsalia and, asa specimen, 
that of thirteen of Ovid’s Amores. 

Another recent Everyman new edition is that of 
Wordsworth’s Poems, edited in three volumes with 
an introduction, notes, and an up-to-date biblio- 
graphy, by Philip Wayne. Each volume, which costs 
75., is self-contained and may be used independently: 
the first includes poems published between 1798 and 
1819, the second, those published between 1820 
and 1851, and the third, The Prelude, The Excursion, 
and The Recluse; an index to all three volumes is 
included at the end of the final one. 

The latest addition to the ‘Arden Shakespeare’ is 
The Merchant of Venice, edited by John Russell Brown 
(Methuen, 155.). The text is based on the first quarto 
of 1600; and introductions discuss the authority of 
this text, the play’s sources—a new translation of 
the main one, the story of Giannetta from JI Pecorone, 
is included as an appendix—and its stage history, 
and survey individual characters, scenes, and various 
present-day critical opinions of the play’s meaning. 


Selected Books received and recommended: 


Poetry and Drama 
More Plays for Large Classes, by C. V. Burcess. 
U.L.P. 2s. 6d. (limp cloth). 
Poems to Read and Hear, compiled by J. A. STONE. 
Harrap. 55. 6d. 
Prose 
A History of English Literature, by EDWARD ALBERT. 
Revised by J. A. STone. 3rd edition. Harrap. tos. 6d. 
Farming and Food, by E. H. Dance. Man’s Heritage 
Series. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 


Reprints, New Editions, Books of 
Reference, and Recent Periodicals 


For the Classroom 


Two paper-bound booklets recently published will 
interest all engaged in theatre research. Alec Clunes’s 
British Theatre History, in the National Book League 
‘Reader’s Guides’ Series, published by Cambridge 
at 2s. 6d., lists volumes on the general history of the 
theatre, on specific periods and individual theatres, 
and on theatrical biography, criticism, and tech- 
nique. Volume 4 of Library Resources in the Greater 
London Area, published by the Library Association 
(Reference and Special Libraries Section, South 
Eastern Group: copies, price 4s. 6d., obtainable 
from Miss O. T. Smith, 230 Queensway, West 
Wickham, Kent), is a most useful symposium on 
theatrical collections, edited by Miss A. M. C. 
Kahn. 

For those interested in different phases of book 
production, No. 6 in the N.B.L. series entitled ‘The 
Book’ is David Foxon’s The Technique of Bibliography 
(Cambridge, 3s.). Another N.B.L. publication, of 
special interest to teachers of English, is Books in Your 
School, by H. C. Dent (Cambridge, 2s.), giving useful 
notes on textbooks, the school library, practical hints 
on selection and buying, and a list of those publishers 
belonging to the Educational Group of The Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 

Finally, there are two scholarly fiction periodicals 
from America: the June 1955 (tenth anniversary 
number) of Nineteenth-Century Fiction, published by 
the University of California Press and distributed 
here by the Cambridge Press; and Modern Fiction 
Studies, a quarterly magazine published from Purdue 
University, devoted to criticism, scholarship, and 
bibliography of European and American fiction 
since about 1880. 


Heritage of Literature Series: Sea Hunters, by FRANK 
Ross. Typhoon, by JosepH Conrap. Longmans. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Mudlarks and Mysteries, by FRANK Knicut. Illus. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

The Golden Monkey, by FRANK Knicut. Illus. Mac- 
millan. 5s. 

Teaching of English 
English Principles and Practice for Upper Forms, by 


H. J. L. Rossi and P. E. M. Hutton. Harrap. 
7s. 6d. 
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Middle School Comprehension Tests, by A. J. MERSON. 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. (manilla). 

Oxford Progressive English for Adult Learners, Book 2, by 
A. S. Hornsy. Cumberlege. Pupil’s book: 6s. 
(linson covers) ; 45. gd. (manilla). Teacher’s hand- 
book. 3s. 6d. 

Reading for Meaning: Second Series, by GEORGE A. 
Carr. A Progressive Course for Secondary 
Modern Schools. U.L.P. Book I: 4s. (3s. limp 
cloth). Book 2: 4s. 3d. (3s. 3d. limp cloth). 
Answer Books: 1s. 

Speech in Practice: Speech Exercises for Seniors, by 
CurIsTABEL Burniston. English Speaking Board 
(36 Bluecoat Chambers, Liverpool 1). 2s. 6d. 

Teaching English as a Foreign Language, by P. GURREY. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Thorndike School Dictionary, compiled by E. L. 
THORNDIKE. U.L.P. 5s. 


Infant and Primary School Readers 


Getting Ready, by A. J. Merson. Heritage English, 
Book I. Longmans. 2s. 6d. (limp cloth). 


For the Classroom 


North Sea Children, by ANDREW Woop. Sea Story 
Readers Book I (suitable for children of 8-11). 
Macmillan. 2s. (manilla). 

Self-Help English, by Ronatp Riwovt. Introductory 
Book. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. (manilla). 

The McKee Reading Series for Infant Schools. Getting 
Ready. 3s.; Teacher’s Book, 5s. 6d. Book I: Tip. 
2s. 3d.; Teacher’s Book, 5s. Book 2: Tip and 
Mitten. 2s. 3d.; Teacher’s Book, 5s. Book 3: 
With Peter and Susan. 3s.; Teacher’s Book, 6s. 
Book 4: Up and Away. 4s.; Teacher’s Book, 
7s. 6d. Book 5: On We Go. 4s.; Teacher’s Book, 
7s. 6d. Word Cards for Books 1 and 2: 8s. 6d. 
Nelson. 

The Scottish Pupil’s Spelling Book. Prepared by the 
Scottish Council for Research in Education. 
A Complete Course for Primary Schools. 
Pupil’s Book, Parts I-V: 1s. each. Teacher’s 
Book, including Pupil’s Parts I-V: 8s. 6d. 
U.L.P. 


Winter Solstice 


HE days draw down to Christmas, 
And the rhythm slows 
To the weary beat of snow on pane, 
The muffled and blurred beat of the rain, 
The tired release of breath upon 


The saturated air. 


The dance is there, its pattern ended, 
Its movement hushed to stalactite silence, 
Slow and slow as the year bends down 


To its weight of days. 


The dance revolves and is still. 
The music turns and is silent. 
The movement coils and is still. 


The seasons swing 


And the slow blood sighs in the dancing; 
Though the summer longed for the reaping— 
The hearts which flowered at noon 

To the pulsing power of the sun. 


i 


Winter Solstice 


But the dance is done; 

The perpetual rhythm of the sun 
Returns again to its natal place 
As lingering night draws down. 


Yet under the dark and the winter silence 
Once more is the dance begun. 


JOAN FORMAN 


Selected List of Recent Books 


A Century of Writers: 1855-1955. Chosen by D. M. 
Low and others. Chatto. 21s. 

A Classical Anthology. A Selection from the Greek and 
Roman Literatures with translations by L. A. 
Wixpinc and R. W. L. Wipinc. Faber. 18s. 

A Concise Survey of American Literature. By ALAN 
Wyxes. Arthur Barker. 12s. 6d. 

A History of English Drama, 1660-1900. Vol. IV: Early 
Nineteenth-Century Drama, 1800-1850. By ALLAR- 
pyce Cambridge. £2. 155. 

A Prospect of the Sea, and other stories and prose writings. 
By Dytan Tuomas. Dent. tos. 6d. 

Aesthetics and Criticism. By Harotp OsBorne. 
Routledge. 28s. 

Anti-Puritan Satire. By Witu1am P. Cum- 
berlege (Yale). 30s. 

Bibliography of Chaucer, 1908-53. By Duptey Davin 
GrirFiTH. Seattle: University of Washington 
Press. $5. 

Dr. Fohnson’s Dictionary: Essays in the Biography of a 
Book. By J. H. Stepp and G. J. Kots. Cambridge 
(Chicago U.P.). 37s. 6d. 

Essays by Divers Hands. Edited by Sir GzorGE 
RostTREVOR Hamitton. Transactions of the R.S.L. 
New Series, Vol. XX VII. Cumberlege. 12s. 6d. 

Essays on Middle English Literature. By DorotTuy 
Everett. Cumberlege. 18s. 

In the Steps of Charles Dickens. By Witutam ADDISON. 
Rich & Cowan. 15s. 

Inspiration and Poetry. By C. M. Bowra. Macmillan. 
ais. 

Jane Austen: A Critical Bibliography. By R. W. 
CuHapman. Cumberlege. 7s. 6d. 

John Gay: Social Critic. By Sven M. ARrMENs, 
Cumberlege (King’s Crown Press, Columbia 
University). 325. 

Leaves of Grass, by Walt Whitman. Edited by Emory 
Hottoway. N.Y.: Doubleday. $3.95. 

Literary and Philosophical Essays. By JEAN-PAUL 
Sartre. Rider. 18s. 

Mark Rutherford. By CATHERINE MACDONALD 
Mac ean. Macdonald. 25s. 


Metaphysical to Augustan. By GrorrREyY WALTON. 
Bowes. 17s. 6d. 

Nature in Shakespearian Tragedy. By RoBERT SPEAIGHT. 
Hollis & Carter. 155. 

Norman Douglas: A Selection from his Works. Introduc- 
tion by D. M. Low. Chatto, in association with 
Secker & Warburg. 255. 

On ‘A Mask Presented at Ludlow Castle’ by John Milton. 
By Joun Artuos. Cumberlege (Michigan U.P.). 
16s. 

Racine and Poetic Tragedy. By EuGENE VINAVER. 
Trans. from the French by P. Mansell Jones. 
Manchester U.P. 12s. 6d. 

Scottish Poetry. By JAMEs Kinsey. Cassell. 30s. 

The Glass Walking-Stick, and other essays from the 
‘Illustrated London News’, 1905-36. By G. K. 
CuEsTERTON. Edited by Dorothy Collins. 
Methuen. ros. 6d. 

The History of the English Puppet Theatre. By GEORGE 
SPEAIGHT. Illus. Harrap. 25s. 

The Letters of Samuel Pepys and His Family Circle. Edited 
by Heten TRuEspELL Heatu. Cumberlege. gos. 

The Making of a Poem. By STEPHEN SPENDER. 
Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by T. E. SHaw 
(Lawrence of Arabia). World’s Classics. Cumber- 
lege. 6s. 

The Opposing Self. By Lionet Tritiinc. Nine Essays 
in Criticism. Secker & Warburg. 15s. 

The Situation of Poetry. By JAcguEs and Rarssa 
Maritain. N.Y.: Philosophical Library. $2.75. 
The Slave of Life: A Study of Shakespeare and the Idea of 

Justice. By M. D. H. Parker. Chatto. 18s. 

The Solitary Singer: A Critical Biography of Walt 
Whitman. By Gay Witson ALLEN. N.Y.: The 
Macmillan Co. London branch: 10 South 
Audley St., W. 1. 42s. 

The Unmediated Vision. By GEOFFREY H. HARTMAN. 
An interpretation of Wordsworth, Hopkins, 
Rilke and Valéry. Cumberlege (Yale). 40s. 

The Whitman Reader. Edited by MAxwELt GEISMAR. 
N.Y.: Pocket Books. 50c. 
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Thomas Gray. By R. W. Ketron-Cremer. Cam- 
bridge. 25s. 

Tristram Shandy’s World. By Joun Traucotr. Cam- 
bridge (California U.P.). 22s. 6d. 

Voices from the Past: A Classical Anthology for the 
Modern Reader. Compiled by James and JANET 
Mac ean Topp. Illus. Phoenix House. 30s. 

W. P. Ker as a Critic of Literature. By B. Iror Evans. 


Selected List of Recent Books 


Sixteenth W. P. Ker Memorial Lecture, de- 
livered in the University of Glasgow, November, 
1954. Glasgow: Jackson, Son & Co. 4s. 
Walt Whitman’s Poems. Edited by Gay WiLson ALLEN 
and Cuarzes T. Davis. New York U.P. $3.75. 
Who was Shakespeare? By H. AMPHLETT. Heinemann. 


Kensington Gardens 


N dawn-break when the branches broke 
Morning smiled like a breaking heart, 
The ghost of Chekhov yawned in the gardens, 
Wryly remembered, barely awoke: 
He knew it was not an important hurt. 
Time is a frost and the heart-ground hardens. 


Wintered roots that would succour the spring, 
Thrust up sap through a rush of green, 
Took the attack of no orchard axe, 
Made no tune from the axe-head ring: 
Soft sounds die in a great machine. 
Time is cold and the surface cracks. 


Classic with sorrow the live wood died, 
Tired old Titans who once were kings 
In long lines tumbled, trembled in one 

Battered majesty’s wounded pride: 

This was the natural order of things. 
Time that is lightless contains the sun, 


Former friends of the gods return 
Under the night-chilled evening eye, 
Musing in unfamiliar realms; 
The time of their lives is a time to learn, 
Merely to live is a means to die. 
This was the month of the felling of elms. 


RICHARD O’DONOGHUE 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of English 
‘Great Englishmen at School’ 


Dear Madam, 

To Essays and Studies published for the Association 
in 1954 I contributed a paper entitled ‘Great English- 
men at School’. May I seek the hospitality of our 


columns to record a few corrections and additions 
which correspondents have kindiy sent me? Mr. 
J. B. Oldham, Librarian of Shrewsbury School, tells 
me that under Feb. 1642/3 in the school entry 
Register occurs the name of George Savile, subse- 
quently 1st Marquis of Halifax (“The Trimmer’), 
that Ambrose Philips (as letters from Swift to him 
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confirm) was at Shrewsbury, and that a letter by Dr. 
Charles Burney (recently noticed by Dr. Percy 
Scholes) reveals him also as a Salopian. Though I 
attributed the possibility of Wycherley to the school, 
Mr. Oldham says there is no proof for this, and 
he corrects my having inadvertently ascribed Mr. 
Terence Rattigan to Shrewsbury: the honour is 
Harrow’s. 

Mr. F. G. Roberts of King Edward VI School, 
Southampton, tells me that Isaac Watts was a pupil 
there, and in modern times Professor J. D. Beazley. 

I am indebted to the Librarian of Highgate 
School for correcting the foundation of the school 
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from 1665 to 1565, and for noting that in my final 
sentence I speak of Churchill as ‘son’ when it should 
have been ‘grandson’ of a peer. 

Lastly, I have noticed for myself that I should not 
have failed to record Professor Saintsbury at King’s 
College School nor Lowes Dickinson at Charter- 
house, and that writing on Christ’s Hospital I 
should not have ascribed to Coleridge such a well- 
known sentence from Charles Lamb. 

Yours faithfully, 
Guy Boas 
73 Murray Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 


Nocturne 


(for my wife) 


D” CARD your twenty-three 
years that were light and shade 
and with the fire’s soft pride 


and crimson accolade 


about your burning head 
warm history to a sigh, 


anxieties to sleep, 


then yield your shielded thigh 


to an elysian bed. 


Outside, the hand of frost 
makes metal out of love 

and thrusts on every tree 

a cold and jewelled glove. 
The hooded lights of cars 
peer into roads that go 

to towns and towering follies 
under unhooded stars. 


But here the silent fold 

of curtain, rug, and quilt 

will melt from sheltering arms 
questions of guile and guilt, 
and the pure mind of sleep 


will utterly forgive 


the unredeemed at length, 
and from a world of anger without strength 
will house the fugitive. 


R. E. WALKER 


‘ 


Proceedings 


EDINBURGH 


Hon. Secretary: ROBERT CROMARTY, 54 Arden Street, 
Edinburgh, 9. 


Programme: 
1955. 14 Oct.: David Murison, Editor of the 
Scottish National Dictionary: ‘The Scots Tongue’. 

28 Oct.: James D. Marwick: ‘Some Scottish 
Novelists of the Nineteenth Century’. 

11 Nov.: Nigel Tranter: ‘The Novel from the 
Inside’. 

26 Nov.: Dinner in the Roxburghe Hotel, 
Charlotte Square, at 7 for 7.15 p.m. Tickets 
12s. 6d. Guest Speakers: Principal Robert Lyon, 
Edinburgh College of Art; Dr. Mary Grierson, 
University of Edinburgh. 

9 Dec.: Professor George Ian Duthie, D.Litt., 
University of Aberdeen: ‘Shakespeare’s Mac- 
beth: a Study in Moral Idiocy and Ambiguous 
Transfiguration’. 

1956. 20 Jan.: A. B. Taylor, D.Litt.: ‘Orkneyinga 
Saga’. 

29 Feb.: E. V. Rieu, C.B.E., Hon. Litt.D.: ‘On 
Translating Homer’. (Joint Meeting with the 
Classical Association in the Humanity Class- 
room at 7.30 p.m.) 


MANCHESTER 


Hon. Secretary: A. H. Wurre, 98 Moorland Road, 

Woodsmoor, Stockport. 

On Saturday, 26 February 1955, the Manchester 
University School of Education and the Manchester 
Branch of the English Association held a one-day 
school on G.C.E. Examinations in English Litera- 
ture, with special reference to the examinations held 
at the Advanced Level and Ordinary Level by the 
Northern Universities’ Joint Matriculation Board. 
It is felt that a brief account of the proceedings may 
be of interest to members of the Association. 

Mr. G. L. Davies gave a frank, amusing, and 
helpful account of his work as an examiner at the 
Advanced Level. He explained that the set books 
were chosen, not by the examiners, but by a com- 
mittee of the J.M.B., which was ajpointed after 
consultation with representatives of tie schools. He 
described the qualities that the examiners reward 
and penalize, the relative importance attached to 
content and style, and the types of error that candi- 
dates make. He stressed the need to train candi- 
dates in answering the actual questions asked, since 
many do not pay enough attention to the rubric and 
to the precise wording of the questions. He urged 
teachers to study carefully the examiners’ reports, 
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from which he was sure they could gain considerable 
help. He emphasized that examiners were alert to 
detect, and to mark down, the candidate who is 
trying to make use of a prepared answer. He advised 
teachers to give their pupils more help in acquiring 
the vocabulary (as distinct from the technical jargon) 
that they need if they are to write elementary 
literary criticism with sincerity and taste. He assured 
teachers that all the opinions expressed by the candi- 
dates are respected and rewarded, however imma- 
ture or unorthodox they are, provided that they are 
sincere and are supported by relevant evidence. He 
explained, too, how the syllabus and examination 
papers have to be approved by committees on which 
schoolteachers are represented. He explained how 
the marks of different examiners are standardized, 
and assured his audience that statistics were the 
servant, not the master, of the examiners. 

Professor N. R. Tempest was equally informative 
about the principles that are followed in the setting 
and marking of the English Literature paper at the 
Ordinary Level. He defended the setting of detailed 
questions on parts of set books, on the grounds that 
it is necessary to ensure that candidates study the 
whole of a set book. His many amusing quotations 
from actual scripts pointed his argument that candi- 
dates often write more irresponsibly than they would 
ever write for their teachers, when they know that 
their answers will be read by an examiner who 
cannot confront them with what they have written. 
In his account of how marks are standardized he 
stressed, as Mr. Davies had done, that statistics are 
not allowed to ‘wag the dog’. 

Mr. E. L. Black briefly summarized the major 
differences between the syllabuses and examination 
papers of the nine examining boards. 

In the afternoon the 125 people present split up 
into seven groups which discussed different topics; 
the seven chairmen later reported back to the whole 
meeting. 

The seven chairmen praised some features that 
distinguish the practice of the J.M.B. from that of 
other boards, and reported some criticisms of the 
syllabuses and examination papers to which Mr. 
Davies and Professor Tempest later produced con- 
vincing answers. However, the seven chairmen 
seemed to be representing the general opinion of the 
meeting in urging the J.M.B. to consider the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 


Ordinary Level 


(i) It was thought desirable for the J.M.B. to give 
a wider choice of set books. For instance, whereas for 
1955 schools had to choose The Cloister on the Hearth 
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or Caesar and Cleopatra, there ought (it was suggested) 
to have been four novels to choose from, not one 
novel and one play. It was argued that the literary 
interests of boys and girls differ considerably at 
sixteen years, and that different books are needed 
for boys’ schools, girls’ schools, and co-educational 
schools; moreover, a wider choice helps teachers 
to find books that make an especial appeal to 
them. 


(ii) The J.M.B. was urged to give more publicity 
to the means by which schools could get approval 
for alternative set books. For instance, many schools 
did not know that it was possible to get approval 
to study Pride and Prejudice, instead of either The 
Cloister on the Hearth or Caesar and Cleopatra, in 1955. 

(iii) A few set books that have been set in recent 
years have been unsuitable, either because they are 
too long in view of the detailed nature of the ques- 
tions, or because they demand a more mature under- 
standing of human nature than is possessed by 
candidates of sixteen years. 


(iv) The poetry books should not contain the 
works of a large number of poets, and should not be 
disproportionately unequal in length. 

(v) Some teachers pleaded for a syllabus that will 
help them to study literature as a whole, and to give 
their pupils a fundamental knowledge of all the 
major forms and types of literature. They pleaded, 
therefore, for a General Paper to be offered as an 
alternative syllabus; a number of them praised the 
General Paper set by the Bristol examining board. 


Advanced Paper 


Many teachers were sure that Paper I is too much 
of a rush against time, even if candidates in fact 
complete it. It calls for three types of skill—in 
answering context questions, essay questions, and 
questions involving comprehension or practical 
criticism; whereas Paper II contains only the essay 
type of question. It was argued that too severe a 
time-limit is the cause of much of the bad hand- 
writing and bad English about which the examiners 
complain. It was suggested that some questions, 
possibly those on Milton, should be transferred to 
Paper II, and that Paper II should then last 3 hours, 
instead of 24 hours. There was also some criticism of 
questions involving paraphrase, and examiners were 
asked to define more fully in their future reports 
what is meant by ‘points of literary and dramatic 
interest’. 

Scholarship Paper 

While the teachers present knew that in the 
opinion of the Board this paper does not require a 
detailed syllabus, they nonetheless asked that the 
Board could give more detailed information about 
its scope and content than is given at present. 


Teachers’ Representatives 


The teachers present hoped that the Joint Four, 
in consultation with the J.M.B., could devise methods 
by which the teachers’ representatives on J.M.B. 
committees could consult more fully and widely the 
opinions of other teachers. 


NORTH-WEST KENT 


Hon. Secretary: Mrs. Doris CLARKE, 32 Winchester 

Road, Bromley, Kent. 

Autumn Session: 
Poetry Readings 
1955- 20 Sept.: “Time to Stand and Stare’. 

27 Sept.: ‘Great Personalities’. 

11 Oct.: Invitation Meeting: Lecture on William 
Blake by Arthur Johnston (Lecturer in English, 
Birkbeck College). 

25 Oct.: ‘Joyous Errand’. 

8 Nov.: ‘Nature’s Tiny Creatures’. 

22 Nov.: ‘Poets on Poets and Poetry’. 

29 Nov.: ‘In the Middle of the Night’. 

13 Dec.: ‘Tales of Long Ago’. 


Writers’ Meetings 
26 Oct.: Poems of Own Choice. 
23 Nov.: A Portrait. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Hon. Secretary: J. T. Bourton, The University, 
Nottingham. 


Programme: 
1954. 2 Nov.: Mr. Graham Hough: ‘Religion in the 
Modern Novel’. 
16 Nov.: Mr. L. P. Hartley: ‘The Responsibility 
of the Novelist’. 
1955. 21 Jan.: Mr. D. W. Jefferson: ‘Henry 
Fielding’. 
11 Mar.: Miss Nesta Roberts: ‘Newspapers: their 
writers and readers’. 
13 Oct.: Professor W. Empson on his own 
poetry. 
3 Nov.: Professor I. Ehrenpreis (University of 
Indiana) : ‘Swift’s madness’. 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Hon. Secretary: F. G. Roserts, 49 Thornbury 
Avenue, Southampton. 
Programme: 
1954. 22 Oct.: Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard: ‘Practical 
Criticism, its Uses and Abuses’. 
26 Nov.: Mr. Joyce Cary: “The Artist’s World’. 
1955. 4 Feb.: Dr. M. M. Lochebie-Cameron: 
‘Arnold Bennett and his Environment’. 
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11 Mar.: Joint Meeting with Southampton 
Classical Association. Dr. F. H. Stubbings: 
‘The Classics in Elizabethan Times’. - 

13 May: Professor L. C. Knights: “The Grounds 
of Criticism’. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ALLAHABAD 


Hon. Secretary: Y. Sanat, Dept. of English, The 
University, Allahabad, U.P. India. 
Programme: 
1954: 17 Nov.: Mr. N. E. Williams, of the British 
Council: ‘Modern English Poetry’. 
1955. 10 Jan.: Dr. I. A. Richards: ‘Appreciation of 
Poetry’. 
11 Jan.: Mr. J. G. Bruton, of the British Council: 
‘The Modern English Novel’. 
7 Feb.: Mr. C. S. Bhandari, of the Central 
Pedagogical Institute, Allahabad: ‘Methods of 
Teaching English’. 


EAST PAKISTAN 


Hon. Secretary: S. A. AsHrar, Dept. of English, 
Rajshahi University, Rajshahi, East Pakistan. 
Programme for theSummer Term (July-September) : 
1955. 10 July: Dr. Itrat Hussain: ‘Metaphysics in 

Donne’s Poetry’. 

19 Aug.: Dr. A. R. Mallick: ‘English Teaching in 
Calcutta Madrassah in the Nineteenth Century’. 

26 Aug.: Mr. S. A. Ashraf: ‘Victorian Morality 
and Victorian Tragedy’. 

16 Sept.: Mr. Z. R. Siddiqui: ‘Dr. Newman and 
his ‘Idea of a University”’ ’. 


Report of the First Meeting of the Branch held at Bara- 
kothi on 10 Fuly 1955. 

Dr. Itrat Hussain was in the chair. The following 
resolutions were unanimously accepted: (1) A his- 
tory of English literature will be written in Bengali. 
Messrs. Ashraf, Siddiqui, and Kabir will act as 
editors. (2) A conference of the English teachers of 
the Province will be called in early January 1956 to 
discuss the present condition, future prospects, and 
the standard of English teaching. Dr. Itrat Hussain 
then read his paper entitled ‘Metaphysics in Donne’s 
Poetry’. 


FORT HARE, SOUTH AFRICA 


Hon. Secretary: Mr. A. M. Brown, P.O. Box 70, 
Alice, Cape Province, South Africa. 


Programme: 
1955- 14 April: Dr. A. S. Galloway, F.R.S.A.: ‘The 
Saving Grace’ (Presidential address). 
5 May: Dr. A. G. Rooks: ‘Some Thoughts on 


English 


Ancestors and Relatives of the 
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2 June: Mrs. A. Kerr: ‘Olive Schreiner’ (Cen- 
tenary address). 

4 Aug.: Mr. J. Crompton (Rhodes University) : 
‘John Wycliffe’. 

1 Sept.: Prof. K. D. White (Rhodes University) : 
‘Greek Influence on English Poetry’. 


6 Oct.: Mr. Graham Neame: ‘The Social 


Criticism of T. S. Eliot’. 


QUEENSLAND 


Hon. Secretary: Miss O. N. Wuire, University of 
Queensland, St. Lucia, S.W. 6, Brisbane. 


Programme: 
1955. 28 Mar.: Rev. Fr. O. K. Oxenham: “The 
Prose and Poetry of Hilaire Belloc’. 

22 Apr.: Mr. D. J. Munro, B.A.: A session of 
recorded verse, with commentary. 

23 May: Play-reading arranged by Mr. P. V. O. 
Fleming, B.A.: ‘Jemmy Green in Australia’ (by 
James Tucker). 

27 June: Mrs. M. Hedges, M.A.: ‘The English 
Lesson—Obiter Dicta’. 

25 July: Mr. H. Finucan, M.A.: ‘English and 
Mathematics’. 

22 Aug.: Public Lecture—A.U.M.L.A. Congress. 
Professor A. R. Chisholm, B.A., Off.Lég.d’H.: 
‘Christopher Brennan’. 

26 Sept.: Presidential Address: Miss G. I. 
Fletcher, B.A.: ‘Sonnets and Sonneteers, 
mainly Australian’. 

24 Oct.: Annual General Meeting and Members’ 
Evening. 


SYDNEY 


Hon. Secretary: Mr. H. M. Burreriey, 25 Hanna 
Street, Beecroft, Sydney. 


Programme: 
1955. 2 Mar.: Annual General Meeting—Australian 
Folk-Lore Society: ‘Australian Ballads’. 

6 Apr.: Combined Meeting with the Classical 
Association. Sir John Sheppard (Provost of 
King’s College, Cambridge): ‘Greek and 
English Poetry’. 

4 May: Roland Robinson: “The Crested Serpent’. 

1 June: J. N. Rawling, M.A.: ‘Poetry and Politics 
in Early Sydney’. 

6 July: Members’ Evening. 

3 Aug.: Kenneth Slessor: ‘Australian Poetry and 
the Critics’. 

7 Sept.: C. R. Bull (Assistant Director of Youth 
Education, A.B.C.): ‘Reading, Radio, and 
Television’. 

5 Oct.: W. G. Cassidy, LI.B.: ‘Worse than 

Death’. (Another study in Plays and Play- 

goers.) 

17 Nov.: Annual Dinner. 
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How Lovely Summer Now 


Byes chimneys push their heads through snow 
As growing shoots that sense the spring, 
The tossing wires sing now with wind 
To shout the silent birds away; 
And my heart beats a louder song, 
More vital than in summer days. 


Held in the warm rooms of that house, 
Love, life of summer, stays awake 
Who otherwise would hibernate 
Until the rousing sun should kiss 
The dusty windows, and await 
Her stepping-forth to bloom and bless. 


But sleepless, she can hear the knock 
—Brief entering urgency of light— 
That cries in winter still, ‘Unite! 
Come out and join; the need is great 
And greater now, for at this time 
The cold can almost touch the heart.’ 


Then she comes glad and ah! a glow 

Spreads over all who think of her, 

Who feel her sunshine in dark air 

And laugh, ‘How lovely summer now 
Who pulls on gloves, and scarves her hair, 
And sets her footprints in the snow!’ 


JENNIFER DINES 
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Association Notes 


A copy of The Annual Register of World Events for The Secretary renews her thanks for publications 
1954 has been presented to the Association. This received, and again requests the return to her at 
Register is published by Messrs. Longmans Green 8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7, of any of the 
& Co. Ltd. at five guineas. It is edited by Ivison S. following out-of-print publications: 
Board by Sir Ifor Evans. 34-40, 42, 43, 45-Sls 53. 54, 57, an € 
: Presidential Address for 1943. 
Members may also be interested to know that, 5 
dating from the beginning of the current volume of English, Nos. 1, 25, 28-32, 34, 35. 
English, all articles appearing in this journal will be Essays and Studies, vols. i-x, xiv, xviii, xix, xvii- 
indexed in the International Index to Periodicals, pub- xxxii, and English Studies 1948. 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Company of New York, 
for the of the many researchers who regularly Bakes, vole. 1, v, vi, 
consult the Index in libraries throughout the world. . ‘ 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1956 Spring number of English should be addressed to the 
Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at 32 Buckles Way, Banstead, Surrey, and contributions should reach her not 
later than Friday, 13 January. Contributors should state if they are members of the Association. It is not 
possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


The English Association 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 


The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15., or, with Essays and Studies, 
New Series, and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. 
MEMBERS WHO DO NOT WISH TO PAY THEIR SUBSCRIPTION BY A 
BANKER’S ORDER CAN PAY A SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE FOR THREE 
YEARS AT THE RATE OF £3 OR £6 RESPECTIVELY. 


Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and 
Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 


. The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 
ranch. 


Schools and Colleges can establish a Junior branch at an all-in subscription of either 


£1. 1s. or £2. 25., and can purchase additional publications at the reduced rate to 
members. 


STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 
enrolment form should be mace to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 


; 
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Essays and Studies, 1955 


Volume Eight of a New Series of Essays and Studies Collected for the 
English Association by D. M. Low 


I. Eprrinc AND EmMeNpING—John Crow. II. VotrarrE AMONG THE 
Posrrivists: A Study of W. H. Mallock’s ‘The New Paul and Virginia’— 
P. M. Yarker. III. ANNA Gurney: Learned Saxonist—G. N. Garmonsway. 
IV. Rapicat SATIRE AND THE REALISTIC Novet—John Lawlor. V. HENRY 
JAMEs AND Stoicism—C. B. Cox. VI. THE INTERPRETATION oF ‘Comus’— 
A. E. Dyson. 105. 6d. net 


Achilles His Armour 


by PETER GREEN, author of ‘The Expanding Eye’ 


This novel is based on the life of Alcibiades and combines classical scholar- 
ship with a remarkable power of creating living characters struggling with 
immediate problems. Mr. Green does not step through a shadowy door 
into his ancient world, but brings it forward to the reader with most grati- 
fying and rewarding immediacy. 155. net 


JOHN MURRAY 


ASIII 
ENGLISH EVERY DAY 


BY R. E. HOUSEMAN, M.A., LONDON, M.Ed., MANCHESTER 


In this new approach to the study of English, the author has covered thorough- 
ly and in a most entertaining manner all the aspects of the subject in relation 
to its everyday use. 

Book I, dealing with the fundamentals, describes with the aid of innumerable 
examples the work that words in sentences can do. Books II and III, building 
on this foundation, enlarge on the practical aspects of both oral and written 
English and relate them to the pupils’ activities at school and at home. Because 
so much depends in daily life upon clarity and precision in speech, emphasis 
has been laid on oral work, description, debate, the conduct of meetings, and 
conversation, all finding appropriate places in the books. Very many exercises, 
all carefully devised, add to the value of each lesson. 

The series is unique and can be used in any syllabus. It will be found of par- 
ticular value in the Modern and Technical High Schools now being developed. 


Prospectus or inspection copies available on request 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LIMITED 


30-32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


AAAI 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


President - SIR JAMES DUFF, D.C.L., LL.D., Warden of the 
Durham Colleges, University of Durham. Chairman: MISS C. REID, High School 
for Girls, Worthing. Hon. Secretary - C. A. STOTT, M.B.E., Aldenham School, 
Elstree, Herts. Hon. Treasurer + 3. PEARCE, Queen Elizabeth's School, Barnet. 

Membership, which is open.to either individuals, schools, or 

other organizations interested in school libraries, offers 

the following advantages: 


Information Service and Advice 


‘The School Librarian & School Library Review’, edited 

by Cc. H. C. OSBORNE (termly journal free to s.L.a. members; 
4s. per issue to non-members while stocks are available). 

‘A quite admirable journal’, writes DR. ARUNDELL 
ESDAILE, C.B.E. 


Other Publications at reduced prices 
Local Branches for exchange of views 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E/8), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


THE EDUCATION 


AUTHORITIES 


1 


DIRECTORY 
1955-56 


The officially recognized reference book to 
National Education, containing over 500 
pages of carefully collated information. 


Principal Contents 
Complete directory of Local Education 
Authorities and principal officials. Full 
lists of Secondary and Technical Schools, 
Polytechnics, Art Schools, Training 
Colleges, Universities, Approved Schools, 
Special Schools, Libraries, Residential 
Adult Colleges, Educational Associations, 
&c., &c. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth Board Binding 


25s. (including postage) 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 


Povey Cusy, Cambetdge From all Booksellers, or 


The School Government Publishing 
Co., Ltd. 


London, E.C.4 
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POPE’S DUNCIAD: A Study of its Meaning 
fAUBREY L. WILLIAMS 

Pope’s Dunciad is undoubtedly one of the poet’s greatest works of art. Because 

of its weighty historical content it is also the most controversial and difficult of 

Pope’s works. This essay attempts to place in a new context many of the more 


controversial aspects of the Dunciad and also to explore areas of meaning in the 
poem which in the pastjhave been disregarded or only prtially understood. 18s. 


The Arden Shakespeare: New Volume 
JULIUS CAESAR 


Edited by T. DORSCH 


In this edition there is'a fresh examination of the characters, in which Caesar 

and Antony are handled more sympathetically than is customary; and the 

— the language, and the imagery of the play are considered in some 9 
tail. 


METHUEN 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


EDWARD ALBERT, M.A. New edition by J. A.STONE, M.A. For this third 
edition, Mr. Stone has totally revised and brought up to date Edward Albert’s work 
which has won for itself a secure place as a study of literary history and criticism. The 
book has been completely re-set for this edition. 10s. 6d. Library Edition, 15s. net 


POEMS TO READ AND HEAR 


J, A. STONE, M.A. A new title in Harrap’s Modern English Series, containing one 
hundred and seventeen poems, all of which have been recorded on gramophone records, 
and which make up a representative selection of good non-dramatic poetry from the 
days of the traditional ballad to the Second World War. 5s. 6d. 


THE NEW STRATFORD SHAKESPEARE 


Edited with an introduction and commentaries by TYRONE GUTHRIE and texts 
based on an edition by G. B. HARRISON. This edition stresses the theatrical 
qualities of Shakespeare’s plays first and foremost. ‘These editions can be confidently 
recommended,’—Higher Education Journal. 


MacsetH. TWELFTH NiGHT. A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’s DREAM. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 3s. 6d. each 


HARRAP 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


Bookbuyers throughout the world 
turn to this bookshop as a 
knowledgeable source of 
information on all their book 
requirements. And from generation 
to generation they praise and 
recommend Foyles— 
and buy their books here. 
ee have depts. for Gramophone 


Stationery, Handicraft 
Materia, Music, Library, 


119-125 CHARING cnoes ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


THE CRITICAL EYE 


W. P. KER: On Modern Literature: Essays and 


addresses, now first published 35s. 
W. P. KER: The Dark Ages 15s. 
F. L. LUCAS: Style (Cambridge Lectures) 18s. 
HAROLD NICOLSON: Good Behaviour 21s. 
ROBERT SPEAIGHT: Nature in Shakespearean 

Tragedy 15s. 
ERIC PARTRIDGE: Shakespeare’s Bawdy 21s. 


Ss. 
MARTYN SKINNER: The Return of Arthur 12s. 6d. 


STEPHEN SPENDER: The Making of a Poem 15s, 
JOHN PRESS: The Fire and the Fountain 25s. 
P.E.N.: New Poems, 1955 12s. 6d. 
ROBERT GRAVES: The Crowning Privilege 15s. 
N. B. CROWELL: Alfred Austin—Victorian 18s. 


R. W. CHAPMAN [Ed.]:SelectionsfromJohnson 15s. 
FRANCIS MEYNELL [Ed.} Nonesuch Weekend Book 15s. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 
Bookseller to the late King George VI 


4717 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYfair 3601 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


His Life and Work 


Charles Carrington 


The authorized biography. Charles 
Carrington has had _ unrestricted 
access to the private papers of the 
Kipling family. Illustrated. 25s. 


Now available again. Six famous 
stories by Rudyard Kipling, in the 
well-remembered red leather pocket 
edition. 10s. 6d. each 


The Maltese Cat, by Rudyard Kip- 
ling, now reprinted, with illustrations 
by Lionel Edwards, R.I. 10s. 6d. 


SOME PHASES 
OF LOVE 


B. Cummins 


A new book of verse by an author 
whose The Defeated and One is One 
gained instant recognition by Richard 
Church, Walter de la Mare, Roy 
Campbell, and the late Desmond 
MacCarthy. 8s. 6d. 


POEMS 
Robert Conquest 


‘The energy, intelligence, and power 
of Mr. Conquest’s writing make 
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